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INTRODUCTION. 

In this Iron Age of Railways, no nook of the world 
can he certain how long its echoes may remain un- 
disturhed hy the shriek of the steam whistle ; or its 
heauties unveiled to the pleasm-e seeking multitude 
of a cheap excursion train. 

The late Mr. Wordsworth, although himself famous 
for his own particular " Excvirsion," sonnetised his 
indignant sorrows, at this tendency of the Age to lay 
down a railway wherever there were sufficient attrac- 
tions, mercantile or picturesque, to render such a 
speculation likely to be profitable. He seemed to 
consider, that had Mr. Keats lived in our day, he 
must have alter'd his opinion, that — 

" A thing of Beauty is a joy for ever ; " 

because, evidently, it could not remain so, with a 
Tunnel through it, or an Embankment over it — 
although, doubtless, if the Railway paid the share* 
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holders, they would consider it " a thing of joy," if 
no one else did. 

But neither Wordsworth nor Colonel Sibthorp, 
could have objected, on picturesque grounds, to the 
South Wales, or the Vale of Neath Railways — they 
do not destroy beauties, but offer tempting facilities 
for visiting them. The Yale of Neath Railway Go. 
have indeed handsomely and judiciously added to 
their other inducements to Excursionists, an elegant 
and commodious carriage, for the convenience of par- 
ties wishing to visit the Waterfalls and other beau- 
ties, to which this little Book dh^ects the attention 
of the Toiuist. Parties engaging this Carriage may 
be put down at any part of the line most convenient 
them, and be met there, or at any other appointed 
place, by the same carriage attached to a return train. 
Those who wish to be independent may obtain an 
Express, when they can go, stop, and return, at their 
own time and pleasure. 

Railways have hitherto everywhere induced an in- 
crease of traffic, promoted mercantile enterprise, and 
opened new channels to the flow of gold and civiliza- 
tion; carrying capital and industry into before un- 
known districts, and peopling them with intelligence 
and life. There is every reason to suppose tliat the 
Yale of Neath Railway will emulate its predecessors 
in this respect : for, altho' a large district is already 
opened to it, and by it, much more remains to be de- 
veloped. And when the "practical," "go a-head" 
man of our times glances at these pages, the chances 
are, that he will be induced to visit the localities of 
our Cascades, for the purpose of calculating the " horse 
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power" of each Water Privilege now running to 
waste, and of reckoning up the value of some grey 
and ivied precipice, per cubic foot, as building ma- 
terial. 

At present only two of the Waterfalls— one at 
Neath Abbey, and one at Aberdulais — ^have been sa- 
crificed to " the spirit of the age." But with the 
facilities oflfered by the Bailway, who can say how 
long the others may remain fit subjects for the pencil 
of the Artist, and the eye of 'the lover of the pic- 
turesque? 

Up to the present time, these almost solitudes, 
have been known and visited, but by few ; and there 
are many ** bits " of rock and river, which, though 
never seen by tourist, will repay the sketcher for 
many a solitary ramble among the ravines and moun- 
tains. Who knows, also, but that here, the lonely 
artist may yet obtain glimpses of those fairies, yet 
believed to be the inhabitants of the glens, and whose 
legendary lore has been so gracefully preserved by 
their fair historian. Miss Williams of Aberpergwm. 
But even if the fairies appear not to outward eye, he 
will find scenes which " the mind's eye " will involun- 
tarily people with these " tricksy spirits," as Beings 
inevitably belonging to the place according to **the 
eternal fitness of things.** 

Information as to the means of reaching the Water- 
falls, and as to accommodation in the neighbourhood, 
will be found at the end of this volume, in the adver- 
tisements of the Yale of Neath Bailway, and of the 
Hotel proprietors. 
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NEATH. 

{In Welsh, Castkll-Nkdd.) 

Protected by lofty hills, which shelter without con- 
fining it, this ancient Borough Town stands plea- 
santly on the eastern bank of a navigable river, termi- 
nating in a convenient port at Britonferry, the point 
of embouchure with the Bristol Channel. The ship- 
ping trade of the port, already considerable, is likely 
to be greatly extended by the construction of floating 
docks, at the natural Terminus of the Vale of Neath 
Railway, whereby Neath will be placed in a position of 
honourable rivalry with any port in the channel. At 
this time the annual export of coals exceeds 200,000 
tons, hitherto principally brought down the valley by 
the Neath canal, one of the most highly remunerative 
lines of inland navigation in the kingdom. 

The river Neath flows through the beautiful Vala 
to which it gives its name, a Valley rich in scenery, 
and in mineral wealth. Its abrupt mountains, and 
deep ravines, fringed with wood, and its streams of 
the most bewitching seclusion, broken into numerous 
cascades, can never weary the eye of taste. Tourists, 
painters, poets, anglers, and meditative lovers of the 
romantic, are alike charmed by the attractions of this 
Vale, which only requires to be better known, that 
its fame may equal its beauty. When Drayton cele- 
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brated the rivers of Great Britain, in his Polyolbion, 
he did not forget the Neath, and its tributaries : — 



-«Wh6n nimble Keath anon. 



(To all the neighbouring nymphs for her rare beauties known. 
Besides her double head, to help her stream that hath 
Her handmaids MeUa sweet, deere Heptey, and Tragath), 
From Breoknook forth doth breake; then Duhi and CMdtmgh, 
By Moiganwg doe drive thorough her watery saugh.** 

If we understand bj Morganwg's *' watery saugh'* 
the wooded and shady character of her mountain 
streams— quasi $haw a word of Saxon derivation 
meaning »hade — the quaint old Bard could not more 
happily describe their course. The epithet driv$ well 
expresses their headlong rapidity. 

For many years past, Neath has been rising in im- 
portance. Houses of a superior order, new streets, and 
handsome shops, have gradually superseded the un- 
couth irregularities of the old Town. A spacious 
Townhall, in which the County Court, Police Court, 
and Town Council Meetings are periodically held — 
one Boom being exclusively devoted to the purposes 
of a Commercial News Boom, where the " Times " 
and ** Daily News " may be seen at four o'clock an 
the day of publication, together with the principal 
Daily Evening, and Weekly papers, metropolitan and 
provincial; — a large commodious Market place, a 
public Library and Museum, a Philosophical and 
Antiquarian Society ; also a Mechanics* Institute and 
a Masonic Hall ; denote a thriving and intelligent po- 
pulation, rationally making progress with the times, 
and manfully resolved not to be left behind in the 
race of provincial competition. The streets are well 
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8 TH£ HAHDtBOOK OF 

lighted with gas ; and substantial warehouses on the 
quays betoken eommereial activity. To these advan- 
tages are now superadded two important Eailways, 
the South Wales, and the Yale of Neath, which unite 
here, opening a rapid communication into vast mineral 
and manufacturing districts on the one hand, and on 
the other, laying open all the busy and productive 
ramifications of the Great Western and North Mid- 
land lines. These facihties of transit, and of access to 
the grand national marts, must prove a stimulus to 
the mercantile enterprise of the town and neighbour- 
hood, already abounding in Collieries, Iron Works, 
Copper Works, and other sources of industrial em- 
ployment. Even now, the extension of buildings, 
year by year, far on in the direction of Britonferry, 
indicates a future Neath of imposing magnitude, em- 
bracing the port itself in its suburbs. 

The antiquities of Neath, though interesting, are 
not very striking. Its history is, at least, coeval with 
the Boman invasion — its traditions go much higher. 
It is mentioned in the twelfth Iter of Antoninus, by 
the name of Nidum, and locally defined as lying on 
the Roman road, between Leucorium (Loughor) and 
Bovmm, a station near the village of Boverton in the 
south eastern part of the county. The exact site of 
the camp has not been determined on, but antiqua- 
rian sagacity points to the present churchyard, as 
probably occupying the original parallelogram thrown 
up by the invaders. The renowned Jestyn ab Gwr- 
gant was prince of this district, and the traditional 
founder of the Castle, a fragment of which only re- 
mains, picturesque in itself, but obscured by sur- 
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rounding buildings. After the Norman Conquest, 
Bichard de Oranville made this his baronial fortress, 
and therein exercised the privileges of Jura Regalia as 
a Lord Marcher. It is a coincidence worthy of our 
peaceful, and more enlightened times, that one por* 
tion of the Castle precincts is now occupied by the 
meeting house of the Society of Friends, and another 
by the Wesleyan Chapel. 

Neath was destined for the seat of a University, 
just prior to the Beformation, and a royal charter 
was actually obtained for its foundation. Its deeds 
of arms were not, however, to be succeeded by the 
triumphs of learning. Of the former it had its share, 
several sanguinary battles having been fought in the 
neighbourhood between the Britons and their Nor- 
man oppressors. In the reign of Stephen, the British 
forces, headed by the sons of Caradoc ab Jestyn, whose 
lordship extended from the Tawe to the Afan, here 
attacked the Norman lords with great spirit, and put 
them to the rout so completely, that all who escaped 
the sword fled for an asylum to the various Castles of 
Oower. Three thousand men are said to have been 
slain in this conflict. In 1231 Llewellyn ab lorwath, 
and Morgan Gam, enraged by some injustice of 
Hubert de Burgh upon the marches, laid siege to 
the CasUe, and burnt it, exterminating many of the 
inhabitimts, and setting fire to their houses. What a 
contrast to these turbulent scenes of horror, is pre- 
sented in the pacific course of events, upon which 
we are happily borne along, under more benign aus- 
pices, and the institutions of a wiser government. 

The mansion of GnoU is an imposing object im- 
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mediately overlooking the Town and Valley. It has 
a domain of great heauty and extent, from the upper 
part of which some magnificent views are obtained. 
There are restiictions as to walking in these grounds, 
but visitors will find no diflBculty in procuring admis- 
sion. The proprietor is Henry John Grant, Esq., 
whose father purchased the estate from the represen- 
tatives of its former owner, Sir Robert H. Mackworth, 
Bart. Sir Robert, dying without issue, bequeathed this 
ancient property of the family to his widow, who after- 
wards married Oapel Hanbury Leigh, Esq., Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Monmouthshire. 

The population of Neath, by the census of 1851, 
was 5,699, showing an increase of 780 in ten years 
from 1841, when it was 4,919. With its present ad- 
vantages, there can be no doubt of its growth in a 
much higher ratio, during the next decennial period. 

NEATH ABBEY. 

{In Welsh, Abatty (or Monaohloo) Gltn Nepd.) 
The interesting ruins of this old Cistercian Monas- 
tery and Church, may be conveniently approached, 
eitlier by the Turnpike road towards Swansea, or by 
the towing patli of Tennant's Canal, at the choice of 
the visitor. The distance is about a mile. An agree- 
able variety is obtained by going one way, and re- 
turning the other. Taking the turnpike road from 
Neath, Glyn Leiros, the residence of Joshua Williams, 
Esq., the indefatigable Secretary of the Vale of Neath 
Railway, lies on the left, and on the right Court Her- 
bert, that of S. F. Parsons, Esq. In the field fronting 
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the latter handsome mansion, is the effigy of an eccle!> 
siastic, holding in his hand the model of a Churcht 
It was probably removed from the Abbey, in order to 
preserve it, at a period when the ruins were abanr 
doned to the tenancy of a ruder class of workmen 
than now prevail, and who converted all practicable 
nooks of the old edifice into dwellings. These inter? 
lopers were long ago furnished with more suitable 
abodes, though the smoke, and other adjuncts of the 
neighbouring works, still sadly mar the beauty of 
these venerable ruins ; and the laudable attempts of 
J. T. Price, £sq., to ornament the spot by plantation^ 
have been frustrated by the same enemies of 'the pic- 
turesque. The Neath Abbey Iron Works, carried on 
by the Messrs. Foxes and Price, and the Crown and 
Mines Boyal Copper smelting furnaces, are in imme- 
diate proximity with the Abbey, and have given rise to 
a considerable village extending far up Skewen hill, 
where a new Church has been recently erected, undev 
the arehitectural superintendence of Mr. Egbert Mox- 
horn, of Neath, on a plan highly creditable to that 
gentlentan's good taste. The inhabitants also sup- 
port two Dissenting Chapels. On a bold promontory 
overlooking this region, and commanding a wide pro- 
spect of land and sea, is seen Graig Cottage, the ele-^ 
gant residence of John Parsons, Esq., one of the most 
enterprising owners of collieries in the neighbour-' 
hood. 

This Abbey was founded by Bichard de Grenville 
about the year 1111, and was originally a magnificent' 
structure, covering a much larger space than the pre-* 
sent ruins. It was built after the design of an archi- 
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tect named Lalys» said to have been a native of Pale^ 
8tine, who also erected Margam Abbey, and several 
other ecclesiastical edifices in South Wales. At first 
it was a convent of Grey Friars, but afterwards came 
into possession of the Cistercian order, who retained 
it till the dissolution. The Church was distinguished 
for the beauty of its proportions, and general architec- 
ture, as well as for its spacious dimensions, which may 
still be readily traced. An ancient Welsh poem, writ- 
ten by Lewis Morganwg, a celebrated Bard, about 
A. D. 1620, gives the following glowing description of 
its beauties, and decorations. 

" Like the sky of the vale of Ebron is the covering 
of this Monastery : weighty the lead that roofs this 
abode — the dark blue canopy of the dwellings of the 
Godly. Every colour is seen in the chiystal windows : 
every fair and high wrought form beams through 
them like the rays of the sun — portals of radiant 
guardians, pure and empyreal. 
. " Here is every dignified language, and every well 
skilled preceptor. Here are seen the graceful robes 
of prelates ; here may be found gold and jewels, the 
tribute of the wealthy. 

'* Here also is the gold-adorned choir, the nave, the 
gilded Tabernacle-work, the pinnacles, worthy of the 
Three Fountains. Distinctly may be seen on the 
glass, imperial arms; a ceiling resplendent with 
kingly bearings, and on the surrounding border the 
shields of Princes — the arms of Neath of a hundred 
ages. There is the white freestone, and the arms of 
the best men under the crown of Harry; and the 
Church wall of grey marble. 
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'*The vast and lofty roof is like the sparkling 
Heavens on high ; ahove are seen archangeFs forms. 
The floor heneath is for the people of Earth, all the 
tribe of Babel : for them it is wrought of variegated 
stone. The bells, the benedictions, and the peaceM 
songs of praise, proclaim the frequent thanksgivings 
of the White Monks." 

The above translation is taken from a learned and 
elaborate volume, entitled *' Original Charters of Neath 
and its Abbey, &c., by George Grant Francis, F.S.A," 
printed, but not published, in 1845, with rich illus- 
trations. The poem is inscribed to Lleision, who 
was Abbot at that time, and who is abundantly lauded 
by the Bard. Little thought either of them, that be- 
fore three centuries had swept by, these verses would 
be the only remaining evidence of such glories having 
existed ! 

Eecent partial clearings of the soil from the Church 
floor, have disclosed portions of the ornamental pave- 
ment, mentioned by Lewis Morganwg. It is formed 
of encaustic tiles, bearing numerous armorial devices, 
an interesting description of which has been printed 
by the Neath Philosophical and Antiquarian Society, 
illustrated by beautiful drawings from the pencil of 
Mr. Egbert Moxham. 

The cornices, quoins, and other ornamental parts 
of the structure, were formed of a peculiar silecious 
freestone, provincially known by the name of Sitton 
Stone, and quarried near Margam. It blanches and 
indurates by exposure to the atmosphere, and is so 
unfavourable to parasitic vegetation, that even the 
pertinacious ivy refuses to cling to it. The white 
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salient angles presented by this stone, when viewed 
by moonlight, produce a gleamy ghasUiness of effect, 
which harmonizes well with these monuments of de- 
solation. 

The shell of the Priory house still shews that its 
arrangements were spacious and convenient. It was 
the residence of the Hoby family, long subsequent to 
its date as a religious house, and underwent extensive 
alterations in the Tudor style of architecture, which 
now predominates in that portion of the ruins. The 
ancient refectory is nearly entire, exhibiting a fine 
specimen of groined roofing, supported by Saxon pil- 
lars, and containing a chimney whose mighty capacity 
speaks of many a pile of blazing logs, when 

**'Twas merry in the hall," 

even of Cistercian Monks, and the partakers of their 
hospitality, who were, probably, neither few nor in- 
frequent. In the Neath Museum is a curious old 
long necked bottle, singularly varicoloured and en- 
crusted by long sepulture, which was dug up within 
the precincts of this building, and may have contri- 
buted its contents to some monastic festivity, in which, 
if old chronicles may be trusted, the choicest wines of 
Spain and Burgundy were rarely wanting. 

Backed by sheltering and well-wooded hills, this 
Priory house must have been a pleasant abode when 
the surrounding country was purely agricultural, and 
the less dilapidated ruins of the Chinrch reared their 
venerable forms into a pure atmosphere ; and when 
the grand eastern window, with its rich tracery, was 
still reflected in th6 crystalline Clydach, flowing tune- 
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fully through orchards aad gardens, to its conflu- 
ence with the Neath. To an unimaginative eye, tlie 
recall of this picture would now be impossible ; al- 
though few visitors are insensible to a certain percep- 
tion, that a charm which is now flown was once 
there! 

The most interesting historical fact, connected with 
this ruin, is its having probably given sanctuary to 
the unfortunate King Edward the Second, after the 
general defection of his subjects. The Patent RolU, 
still extant amongst our state records, furnish evidence 
of the King's presence at Neath in November, 1326 ; 
and the Oastle being of contracted dimensions, was 
less eligible for his temporary abode than the more 
spacious and stately monastery. It is also remarkable 
that a royal document issued at Neath on the 10th 
day of the month and year above named, appoints 
"our beloved in Christ, the Abbot of Neath," first. in 
a list of envoys to the Queen Consort, a distinction 
likely to be awarded as the meed of Abbatic hos- 
pitality.* Not long, however, was the fugitive mon- 

* The whole letter reads as follows : — 

"The Knio, to all his Bailiffs and faithful Men, to whom 
^ these presents shall oome greeting, <fec. 

" Whereas, we do send forth our beloved in Christ, the Abbot 
** of Neath, and our beloved and faithful Bees ap Griffith, Edward 
**de Bohun, (our Nephew) Oliver, of Bordeaux, and John de 
^ Harsik, to Isabella, Queea of England, our most dear Consort, 
" and to Edward, our eldest Son, together with certain others in 
" their Company, on behalf of certain afiairs specially concern- 
«ing us and our realm. We have taken them, the said Abbot., 
''Bees, Edward de Bohun, Oliver, and John, into our protection, 
'* guard, and safe conduct, both in going to them, the Queen and 
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arch permitted to rest in so peaceful a retreat Amidst 
the incessant hostile agitation of the period, this ill- 
fated Prince made one more attempt to join his ad- 
herents. Under the escort of a faithless monk, he is 
said to have reached Llantrissent, where his guide 
basely betrayed him to his enemies; and Edward's 
cruel fate was speedily consummated beneath the 
blood-stained towers of Berkeley. 

At the period of the Dissolution, the fraternity was 
reduced to eight Monks, so that no great weight 
of conventual government rested on the Abbatic 
shoulders, at a crisis so mournful to the order, and 
so pregnant with happy results to our country. What- 
ever unhallowed motives may have incited Henry 
the Eighth's bold stride on the path of Eeformation, 
our national deliverance from priestly power is a bles- 
sing that must ever be dear to Britons. 

The ruins of Neath Abbey have been placed by the 

" our Son, and others, and also in returning to us. 

" "Whekefore we do you command, that on the said Abbot, 
" Bees, Edward de Bohun, Oliver and John, and their retinue, 
'* in going and returning, as aforesaid, you inflict not, nor suffer 
"by others to be inflicted, any injury, hurt, or damage, hind- 
" ranee or grievance whatsoever, but rather cause them to have, 
" at their own expenses, safe and secure conduct, when required 
" by them, or any of them, on our part in this behalf, 

" In witness thereof we have issued these our Lettei's, &c. to 
** endure in force to the Feast of our Lord's Nativity, next en- 
" suing. 

"Witness, the King, at Neath, the 10th day of November." 

For this document and for much lucid antiquarian informa- 
tion on the unfortunate C6ffeer of Edward II., we are indebted 
to a paper read at the Neath Philosophical and Antiquarian 
Institution in October, 1849, by the learned Rector of Neath. 
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late Lord Dynevor under the care and custody of the 
Neath Antiquarian Society: his lordship's liherality, 
from time to time, enabling those gentlemen to effect 
partial restorations, highly advantageous to the pre- 
servation of its existing remains. 

There is a pretty waterfall on the Clydach, at the 
head of the Dingle in which the Neath Abbey Iron- 
woi^s stand : but a foi^e is so close to it as to mar 
the picturesque beauty of the spot, besides mono- 
polising most of the stream. A few years ago it 
emerged from an umbrageous wood, and was seen 
to great advantage from a hermitage placed on a pro- 
jecting rock, by the good taste of Mr. Price. The 
Naiads and Dr} ads are now banished by the ruthless 
sons of Mulciber. The works themselves are worthy 
of inspection, by all who are interested in the modes 
by which the great motive power of the Age, Steam, 
is made available for its countless purposes. Both 
machinery and operatives ai'e of a superior order. 
The process of Copper-smelting is less attractive, but 
its various stages from the ore to the perfect metal, 
are curious and interesting. 

On approaching Neath Bridge by the Canal side, 
many intelligent observers will be interested in the 
narrow embankment, between the canal and river; 
exhibiting as it does the valuable properties of Copper- 
slag, or scoria, in constructing such works. The slag 
being shot from barges, and merely arranged on a 
proper slope, without cement, many were the predic- 
tions that the first heavy fresh in the river would 
wash it away. Mr. Kirkhouse, the superintending 
Engineer, contended, on the contrary, that the weight, 
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angularity, and porosity of the slag, would at once 
insure cohesion, and quickly gather to itself a natural 
cement, in the deposit of the tides. The result 
proved the soundness of his judgment, which thus 
happily combined security with economy. 



BRITON FERRY. 
{In Welsh, Llansawel.) 

This place derives its name from an ancient Ferry, 
established here from time immemorial, communica- 
ting with Crumlyn Burrows, a pleasant tract of green 
sward and seashore, over which the ride or walk to 
Swansea does not exceed ^\e miles and a half. The 
ferry is consequently much used by pedestrians who 
travel to or from that town, as it saves them many a 
weary mile, which must be plodded over in going 
round by Neath Bridge. Horsemen, also, generally 
prefer this short and agreeable cut, if they have steeds 
accustomed to the ferry-boat.* 



* When the celebrated comedian, Charles Mathews, was yisit- 
ing at Vernon House, Briton ferry, he one day, on returning 
from a visit to Swansea, outrode his party, and foimd himself 
penniless when on the opposite side of the Ferry. While walking 
his horse about, until the expected arrival of his friends, an 
Irish beggar, in the most miserable plight, came up, and poured 
forth all that lamentable cant of alleged destitution which it is 
their vocation to impress upon the ^m^fer-hearted. Mathews as- 
sured the applicant, that so far from being able to bestow alms, 
he was himself at that moment in a situation to require assist- 
ance; actually cold and damp as it was (November), compelled 
to remain at the water's edge till some friend came Up who would 
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Briton Ferrj', when we first knew it, was a scene of 
Fairyland— a haunt of the Muses — the bridal shrine 
of rural and maritime beauty. Lofty hills clothed 
with noble oak woods; a lovely little bay, at the 
edges of which the green boughs bent down to greet 
the white waves; quiet villa and cottage dwellings; 
a flowery churchyard overshadowed by ancient trees, 
deeply embosoming the rustic little Church, and 
blending with the finely wooded grounds of Vernon 
House. These, together with the river and its oppo- 
site shore, and a retired old fashioned Inn, looking 

frank him across the Ferry; adding that he was lame and un- 
able to walk home from the other side of the Ferry, or other- 
wise he might leave his horse behind him as security. The 
beggar's face brightened up, and exclaimed, "Then, your 
honour, I'll lend you the money!" — ^**What, you! who have 
been telling me of your poverty and misery for want of money ?" 
— ^**It 's all true," eagerly interrupted the man ; " it 's all true ; 
I 'm as poor as I said I was, — divil the lie 's in it. I *m begging 
my way back to my country, where I *ve friends ; and there 's a 
vessel ready, I 'm told, that sails from Swansea to-night. I 've 
got some money, but I want more to pay my passage before I 
go, and I am starving myself for that ndson^ but is it for me to 
see another worse off than mysilf, and deny him relafe ? Your 
honour 's lame; now, I 've got my legs, anyhow, and that 's a 
comfort, sure !" Then taking a dirty rag out of his pocket, and 
showing about two shillings' -worth of " coppers," he counted out 
twelve-pence, and proffered them to Mr. Mathews, who, willing 
to put the man's sincerity of intention to the proof, held out his 
hand for the money, at the same time enquiring, "How, if I 
borrow this, shall I be able to return it ? My house is some 
miles on the other side of the Ferry, and you say you are in 
baste to proceed. I shall not be able to send a messenger 
back here for several hours, and you will then have sailed ?" — 
** Oh, thin, niver mind, your honour ; niver mind ; I shall do 
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sea ward through a vista of trees and rocks, were the 
charms of Briton ferry. Alas ! that we are compelled 
thus to emphatize the tense in which we write a de- 
scription no longer applicahle ! The grand old wood 
on the lordly hill has heen felled, and given place to 
modem plantation. The Churchyard is stripped of 
its trees : the quiet old inn in whose large upper room, 
with windows at each end, it was so pleasant to re* 
fresh ourselves after a long ramhle, is now lost in a 
mass of buildings connected with the Works of the 
Briton Ferry Iron Company ; and the scattered village, 
with its sweet gardens, is converted into a closely built, 

without it, sure," and was walking on. Mr. Mathews sto^^ed 
him by saying, ** Well, then, after all, I suppose you have plenty 
left, and you deceived me when you begged ?*' — ^ Oh, di-vil the 
farthing more, your honour, than what you saw."—" Well, then, 
how can I reconcile to myself to take so much from you ?"— 
" Your honour's welcome to every farthing. Sure, some good 
hearted crathur will give me more." — "But indeed I cannot 
think of borrowing what I cannot return." — ^ Oh, thin, may be, 
when your honour meets another of my poor distrist coimtiy- 
men you 'U pay hvm the twelvepenny ; sure its the same in the 

end." Mr. Mathews was affected at the poor fellow's evident 

sincerity \ but desirous to put the matter to the fullest test, he 
thanked his ragged benefactor and wished him a safe journey 
back to his oountiy. The man, smiling with the most benevo- 
lent expression of countenance, cheerfully turned away, with a 
"Long life to your honour!" and proceeded at a quick pace 
across the burrows, and was soon out of sight. Mr. Mathews, 
however, suffered him to go no further towards Swansea than it 
was easy for him, with his horse, to overtake him. At this mo- 
ment one of the expected Briton ferry party rode up to them, and 
the merry debtor was enabled to repay the loan to his unwilling 
creditor, taking care it should carry good interest.^— Jlfemoirs of 
Charlet Mathetn^ vol. 3, page 43. 
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irregular, and singularly ugly but industrious little 
Township, abounding in shops, and supporting three 
Dissenting meeting houses. The South Wales Bail- 
way passes, on an embankment, through the once se- 
cluded bay, and has a busy little station at the point 
where it crosses the main street. 

But although the former beauty of the scenery is 
necessarily marr'd by these tokens of modem com- 
mercial enterprise, it retains sufficient of its old syl- 
van vesture, to repay the sketcher for a visit. He 
will, however, in transferring the views to his paper, 
have to use the discretion and taste of an artist, in 
selection and omission. The time best adapted to 
his art, is on those summer afternoons and evenings 
when the tide is high. The Warren Hill forms an 
important feature in most of the views about Briton 
ferry. It is a rocky mount thickly clad with fine old 
oaks, swelling high above the sea, but sloping towards 
it till the branches almost dip into the water at high 
tides. Long may the love of picturesque beauty, in 
the heart of its noble proprietor, the Earl of Jersey, 
preserve it from the Woodman's axe. 

A walk to the brow of the second hill on the Bristol 
road, will repay the lover of landscape, by a fine coup 
d'oeUj embracing Briton ferry and the mouth of the 
river, with the range of hills to Swansea, and the 
shores of its fine bay ; whilst on the right, is a rich 
sweep of wooded hills and cultivated land, graced in 
the distance by Baglan House, the seat of Howel 
Gwyn, Esq., M.P. ; and near the road, by Baglan 
Lodge, embowered in its fine old shrubberies of ever- 
green. Here, in days long passed, the poets Gray 
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and Mason used to visit The latter wrote a pleasing 
Elegy in Briton ferry Churchyard, somewhat after the 
model of that, hy which the name of his friend is so 
celebrated. 

The mansion house of Briton ferry was, for many 
generations, the property and seat of the Mansels, 
one of the oldest families in Glamoi^an. It after- 
wards came into the possession of Lord Yemen, from 
whom it had its modem name of Vernon House. It 
is a substantial, spacious building, in which family 
comforts were evidently studied, more than a magni- 
ficent exterior. The grounds oflter pleasant and re- 
tired walks, opening occasionally to extensive pro- 
spects of land and sea ; but the coal wharves, which 
now lie immediately below the lawn and shrubberies, 
have long rendered it no residence for a nobleman ; 
and after passing through several Jiands, it has be- 
come an asylum for the insane. The occupant who 
held it immediately preceding its conversion to this 
use, was the celebrated G. F. Muntz, Esq., M.P. 

The Briton ferry estate, originally comprising 
about forty thousand acres, distributed through forty 
parishes, was devised by Lady Vernon to the young- 
est brother of the Earl of Jersey, at whose death it 
passed to the present Earl, who has reduced it by 
sale to about eight thousand acres, occupying a con- 
tinuous tract of country, from hence into the Swansea 
Valley.* 

♦ The extensive swamp of Crymlyn, forming a portion of this 
property, is now the line of demarcation between the Dioceses 
of Llandaff and St. David's. It was anciently the boundary of 
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The construction of a large floating Dock, now in 
progress, will still further injure the picturesque beauty 
of this once Arcadian spot: adding, however, in a 
mercantile point of view, to the importance of this ra- 
pidly progressing district. 



CADOXTON. 

{In Wehhy Llan Gatwg.) 

This rural village, comprising several gentlemen's 
residences, and a picturesque old Vicarage, lies about 
a mile from Neath, northward. The Churchyard is 

Glamorgan and Dimida, or Morganwg and Dyfed, There is 
still a large tract of water on the site, though much oyer-grown 
with boggy vegetation. Beaatifol beds of the white water-lily 
{Nymphea Alba) are to he seen, in the season of that elegant 
aquatic flower. Ciymlyn is said to derive its name from a seat of 
Druidical worship on its borders, and has been interpreted to 
mean the Lake of Homage, or Adoration, from Crym to bow. 
A low Promontory jutting into the waters, is still called Bdnc yr 
AUar, or the Altar Mount. Local tradition holds a mysterious 
faith respecting the ancient lake of Crymlyn, as having swal- 
lowed up a laige town, and being still the resort of Fairies, 
who have splendid subaqueous palaces in its hidden depths. 
Welsh history records that Conan, grandson of Rhys ab Tewdwr, 
King of Dyfed, was drowned here on his return from the great 
battle of ffirwain Wrgan, in the 11th century, which was fatal 
to that Prince. A pool in this Bog is still known as PwU 
Conan J or Conan' 8 Pool. 

The remains of an ancient Chapel, called Capel St, Margaret, 
may still be seen on the farm of Penisa*r Coed, adjoining Crym- 
lyn, and tradition reports, with much probability, that this spot 
was used for the annual hiring fairs in the district, till the 
Chapel fell into ruins, and the fair was removed to Neath. 
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much admired for its pleasant situation, and the flow- 
ery decorations of its graves. The Church, dedicated 
to St Catwg, is remarkable for a pedigree of the Wil- 
liams family, inscribed on copper, the transcript of 
which occupies four small octavo pages — an apt illus- 
tration of the proverbial saying, " As long as a Welsh 
pedigree." Near this elaborate piece of genealogical 
vanity, is a quaint epitaph on Mrs. Rose Williams, 
in the form of a very good acrostic. A plain marble 
tablet in the chancel, to the memory of Mr. Thomas 
Pengilly, for many years the valued agent of the 
Neath Abbey Iron Co., is a pleasing tribute to the 
worth and talents of a humble Comishman, from the 
hand and heart of an old friend, a physician of that 
county. 

Close to the path through the Churchyard, stands 
a tall gravestone, of singular but simple form, record- 
ing a most revolting murder committed in the parish. 
The inscription excited much harrowing attention 
when it was first placed there, and is still read with 
solemn impressions. The almost indubitable perpe- 
trator of the horrid crime, was acquitted on his trial, 
through the ingenuity of his counsel, who so mysti- 
fied the leading witness on cross-examination, that 
the evidence broke down, being chiefly circumstan- 
tial. The man was, nevertheless, regarded by his 
neighbours as the culprit, and shunned accordingly. 
He subsequently fell into incurable insanity. 

The parish of Cadoxton extends to a length of 
fifteen miles, along the north western bank of the 
river, from its mouth to the boundary of the county 
with Breconshire. It includes the hamlet of Skewen, 
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with the NeaUi Abbey Iron, and Copper Works, and 
is rich in mineral wealdi> as well as natural beanty. 

Cadoxton Lodge, the residence of the Tennant 
family, has a fine terrace commanding a magnificent 
view of the Valley. The late George Tennant, Esq., 
its proprietor, was a gentleman of great enterprise 
and talent, whose name will be immortalized by the 
canal which he formed, at his own sole expense, con- 
necting the Yale of Neath with the port of Swansea. 
After forming its junction with the Neath Canal near 
Aberdulas, this remarkably level line of inland navi- 
gation extends about nine miles without a single 
lock, till it reaches Swansea harbour. It was opened 
in 1824, and bears the name of its owner and pro- 
jector. Its terminus at Swansea is also known by 
the name of Port Tennant. 

Cadoxton Place, the residence of the Rev. D. Han- 
mer Griffith, has a pleasant sunny aspect, at the foot 
of a lofty hill, well-planted, and laid out in private 
walks. 

There is a large modem Brewery near the entrance 
to Cadoxton, which was erected by a Joint Stock 
Company (at a cost of iB60,000), whose fate, like that 
of many similar co-partnerships, was a ruinous failure. 
It has now been purchased by Mr. Evan Evans, an 
enterprising brewer at Neath, who has refitted it 
throughout in a judicious manner, with far better 
prospects of success. 

ABERDULAS. 
This interesting spot may be visited conveniently, 
by taking the railway at Neath, and leaving it at the 

c 
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Aberdulas station, about two miles off. Here the 
river is crossed by a magnificent aquaduct of thirteen 
arches, connecting Tennant's Canal with the Neath 
Canal. This massive structure is an interesting ob- 
ject, spanning the broad shingly bed of the confluent 
rivers Neath and Dulas, which, after heavy rains, 
often become a mighty torrent. 

The Cascade of Aberdulas has lost much of the 
charm, which invested it a few years ago. A pictur- 
esque old mill then nestled beneatli its wooded rocks, 
and the scenery was altogether sylvan. Now the 
busy Tin Works of the Messrs. Llewellyn, have en- 
croached up to the very point where the stream takes 
its plunge ; and the air, formerly so sweet with wood- 
land fragrance, and tuneful with the song of birds, is 
now contaminated by smoke, and disquieted by the 
clang of machinery. The clack of the old flour mill 
had its conventional harmony with the surrounding 
scene, but was readily lost amid the roar of the rock- 
bound cataract. There are still many beautiful sub- 
jects for the pencil about Aberdulas, and a ramble 
up the course of its stream will disclose many lovely 
little tableaux, worthy of being treasured in the sketch 
book. The Black Pool and scenery near the old 
Ynisygerwn Tin Works, deserve a survey. They lie 
near at hand up the course of the Neath. 



MELINCOURT FALL. 

Quitting the Train at Resolven Station, you are 
within half a mile of Melincourt, where a waterfall 
80 feet in height, with its accompaniments of wood 
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and rock, offer pleasing subjects for the pencil. 
There was formerly a blast furnace here, the re- 
mains of which now constitute a mere ruin, and do 
not materially impair the secluded beauty of the spot. 

At Abergarwad, on the other side of the Valley, and 
nearly opposite Melincourt, is another Waterfall, well 
worth a visit to those who have time for it. It is 
near the " Stag " public house, which may therefore 
form a landmark to the tourist, and where he can ob- 
tain directions to the fall, which is easy of access, a 
path to it having lately been formed. 

Pedestrians will find more than one delightful ram- 
ble back to Neath, by keeping on the Melincourt side 
of the valley, either ascending the high ground from 
whence they will obtain finely varied views, or pur- 
suing the course of the road, which will conduct 
them, by a picturesque route directly to the Town. 
About a mile from Neath, they will pass the small 
but inviting old Church of Lantwit, with its vener- 
able porch, and yew-shaded cemetery, where many of 

" The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep," 

and not a few of the past parishioners of Neath, with 
the Rectory of which the parish of Lantwit is con- 
solidated. 



GLYN-NEATH AND ITS WATERFALLS. 
The Railroad* conducts us directly through the 

♦ In addition to the admirable arrangements already made 
for the comfort of their passengers, the Vale of Neath Railway 
Company have provided for Excursion parties an elegant Saloon 
Carriage of unique construction, the seats being grouped so as 
to afford views in every direction. 
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romantic scenery of the Valley, which assumes a 
richly wooded and fertile character, after passing 
Aberdulas. Ynisygerwn, the ancestral mansion of 
the Llewellyns of Penllergare, is seen on the left, 
shrouded in trees. The little Church of Besolven is 
on the right, near the station of that name. A few 
miles onward, on the opposite side of the valley, 
stands Rheola, the beautiful seat of N. Y. E. Yaughan, 
Esq., one of the most lovely residences in Glamor- 
gan. It has a fine mountainous back ground, and 
the glen behind the house has walks of great beauty ; 
but they are not accessible to the public, without 
special permission. Proceeding onward, the retired 
house of Maesgwyn is barely visible near the river* 
side, and beneath the towering grandeur of its neigh- 
bouring hills. This spot is especially worthy of no- 
tice, as having been fixed upon for a permanent 
abode, by the late Laureate, before he settled in 
Cumberland. Southey*s wishes for some additional 
building to the original house were not met, and this 
put an end to the negotiation, much to his regret, 
and the loss of Neath Yale, which might otherwise 
have proudly counted amongst its residents, one of 
the most distinguished authors of the age. 

The Mansion and noble woods of Aberpergwm 
now come into view, lapped in an elysium of magni- 
ficent Nature, cultivated by the hand of taste. The 
house is ancient, and without architectural preten- 
sions, but has an aspect of home-like dignity and 
comfort. It is the seat of Wm. Williams, Esq., a 
gentleman whose familiarity with classic lands, and 
their tongues, has not cooled his attachment to his 
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native valley, and the ancient language of his country- 
men. He is well known to Welsh poets and scholars, 
under tlie hardic name of Gwlddwr {pron. Goolddoor). 
The glen which conducts the brook of Pergwm, to its 
confluence with the Neath, is well worthy of a survey. 
Access to this part of the domain is readily granted 
by the proprietor, who has formed a road up the 
glen, by which the summit of the mountain is reached. 
On the ascent, a stone seat has been placed with the 
following inscription : — 

Goi^jhwysfa i Gymro glan, 
Bho ddiolch i Dduw, 
A chlr yn y blaen. 

Which may be thus freely rendered into English 
rhyme : — 

A resting place for Welshman true ; 
Let him thank God, enjoy the view, 
And then his onward way pursue. 

There is another ascent by a winding footpath, be- 
side which, is erected a monumental stone over a 
favourite pony. After safely and pleasantly carrying 
his master for many years, he enjoyed a free range 
of pasture in his old age till he died. The English 
inscription is — 

" Poor Corrin lies in this sequestei'd spot : 
May his repose be easy as his trot." 

Thus more elegantly amplified in the Latin^- 

Optimus inter equos jacet h^c snb mole Corrinus, 
Tit tibi cursus erat, sit quoque tuta quies. 
Et " si cura eadem seqnitur tellure repostos,"* 
Delicium Elysiis tu mihi rursus eris. 

• Virgil. 
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This glen contains several picturesque &lls. 

Ynis Las, a shooting box, built by the late Earl 
of Dunraven, is seated in a charming spot near 
the Glyn-Neath station. It is now the residence of 
the Misses Williams. Leaving the railway at this 
point, you shortly reach the Lamb and Flag Inn, a 
comfortable place of refreshment, where good beds 
may be obtained, when the whole day is spent, as 
it ought to be, amidst the seductive beauties of 
mountams, glens, and waterfalls. Either here, or at 
Pont Nedd Vechan, about two miles forward, you 
should provide yourself with a native pony, a small, 
rough, sure-footed steed, of which any reasonable 
number may be procured on short notice. There is a 
house of entertainment at Pont Nedd Vechan, where 
these convenient animals may be readily hired, and 
a guide procured to the falls. You are now on the 
borders of Breconshire, in which county most of the 
scenery to be visited, is situated. A magnificent 
gorge of mountain ravine begins to disclose itself as 
you advance, whilst on the right towers the majestic 
mountain of Craig y Llyn, upon whose summit is a 
pile of stones called Cam Moesen, marking the high- 
est point in Glamorgan. In a hollow of this moun- 
tain, is a considerable lake, called Llyn Gwyn, or the 
White Lake, and sometimes Llyn Mawr, or the Great 
Lake, to distinguish it from another in the neigh- 
bourhood, called Llyn Bach, or the Little Lake. 
Both lakes abound in trout. 
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f xmrman k tjie ^alla. 

Starting immediately after an early breakfast, the 
fallB on the Perddyn and Nedd Vechan, or Little 
Neath, should be first visited, because, as they face 
the east, the morning sun shews them advantage- 
ously, through their imibrageous veil of woodland. 
Visitors cannot do better than place themselves un- 
der the directions of their guide, as to the order in 
which they take the two cascades in this glen. The 
higher is called Yscwd Einon Gam, and the lower, 
Yscwd Gwladis. When the water is low, it is interest- 
ing to walk up the bed of the river, but this mode of 
exploration cannot be recommended to ladies. The 
guide usually conducts his charge, first, over the hill 
along fragrant field foot paths, and over heathery 
pasture land, to 

YSCWD EINON GAM. 

This is a fall of exquisite beauty, precipitating 
itself 70 or 80 feet, from the mouth of a deep ravine, 
fringed on one hand with the mountain ash and 
hazel, and presenting on the other a wall of naked 
rock, llie stream first rushes over a slope of rock, 
and then changing its direction, at an obtuse angle, 
plunges sheer into the pool below, out of which the 
foaming and eddying waters hurry onward over a 
rocky ledge, into a second and more capacious basin. 
An oak gracefully curves its boughs just over the top 
of the fall. This fall was greatly admired by Sir 
Herbert Mackworth, who owned the properly, and 
had a convenient approach to it cut through the 
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wood. His last visit, it is said, proved fatal, from the 
apparently trivial accident of a thorn running into his 
hand as he was putting aside a hush. Inflammation 
came on, and gangrene terminated his life within a 
few days. 

The guide will conduct you to a point, from whence 
you look dovm into tlie hed of the Nedd Vechan, and 
obtain a most picturesque view of a fall called Yscwd 
Dwly, which is difficult of access ; nor will time ad- 
mit of visiting it, luiless more than one day be de- 
voted to the excursion we describe. 

Accompanied by the wild music of the Perddyn, 
we now retrace the course of the stream to 

YSCWD GWLADIS, 

Which is just above the junction of the two moimtain 
streams, and falls over a perpendicular face of rock 
in a broad and nearly unbroken sheet. The scenery 
around is enchanting. 

Until within the last few years, there was an in- 
teresting specimen of the Logan, or Rocking Stone, 
near this fall. Its weight was calculated at seventeen 
tons, and it was so delicately poised on the subjacent 
rock, that a push of the finger would move it, and 
the writer has cracked nuts, gathered in the neigh- 
bouring coppice, beneath its ponderous, yet gentle 
vibrations. When the railways were constructing, a 
gang of ignorant navvies made a Sunday frolic of 
overturning this stone, and fracturing it, so that no- 
human skill could replace it in its original position. 
These modem barbarians, but too well knew the 
powers of block and lever, though ignorant as savages 
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of every consideration which endeared such a curi- 
osity to the Philosopher, the Antiquarian, and the 
Bard. There lies the ruin of this venerahle anti- 
quity, a monument of English Vandalism in the nine- 
teenth century, and one amongst many proofs, that 
Education is yet far in the rear of our national re- 
quirements. 

The name of this Fall is supposed to he derived 
from Gwladis, one of the twenty-six daughters of 
Brychan, King of Glewisog, a portion of the ancient 
Gwentian territory. This prince had a very patri- 
archal family, heing the father of twenty-four sons, 
in addition to the ahove-mentioned daughters. Gwla- 
dis married Gwnlliw ah Glewisus, called Gunleus in 
old records, and the valley of Ystradgunlais in Bre- 
conshire, is said to have heen her marriage portion. 
They were the parents of St. Gatwg. Gunleus sub- 
sequently withdrew from the world, leading the life 
of an anchorite, amongst the mountains of Ystrad- 
gunlais ; and there is room for the supposition that 
his wife, following his example, selected the spot 
which bears her name, as the site of her hermitage. 

Eetumiug to Pont Nedd Yechan, exciu*sionists are 
advised to secure the means of bodily refreshment, 
during the remaining toils of the day. A basket with 
stores of Sandwiches and bottled ale, which may 
be carried by the guide, or an assistant boy, who 
will not complain of the load, will prove a welcome 
viaticum, after the first vigorous scramble over rocks 
and through bushes, has whetted your appetite, or 
kindled your thirst. You may now proceed either in a 
carriage or on horseback, along the Brecon turnpike 
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road, till you reach the village of Ystrad-y-fellte, 
where you enter at once upon a region of wonders 
and wild beauties, which must be explored on foot, 
or with the occasional aid of mountain ponies, who 
travel safely and quietly, where civilized steeds would 
either founder or be terrified. The first object of 
commanding interest now is 

FORTH YR OGOF, 

In English, the Gate, or Mouth of the Cavern, and 
a very extraordinary piece of scenery it is. The rapid 
Mellte, after many tumultuous writhings amongst 
huge blocks of limestone, here disappears beneath 
a gigantic mass of rock, extending, nearly on a hori- 
zontal level, from one bank to the other. When the 
river is swollen by heavy rains, its foaming waters 
preclude all human access to the cave; but in cus- 
tomary summer weather, the entrance is easy. The 
interior presents a lofty concavity, adorned with sta- 
lactitical concretions, in a great variety of forms, which 
produce a somewhat ghastly effect, seen by the broken 
gleams of daylight, and when illuminated by candles, 
throw back a brilliant reflection. The Mellte is 
heard murmuring among the pebbles, and rocky frag- 
ments of the floor, as it hurries into the recesses 
of the Cavern, where it plunges into a dark pool, 
awfully profound, filling the subterranean with an 
appalling roar. There is an unspeakable flascination, 
allied both to the sublime and the horrible, in the 
combination of sounds, produced by the hollow bab- 
bling of the waters near the entrance, and the deep 
stem bass of their descent into the invisible abyss. 
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At the lower exti*emity of the pool where it becomes 
accessible, there is a singular formation of calcareous 
spar, on the face of a rock, which is suflSciently like a 
skeleton child, to give the name of Llyn y Baban 
(the Lake of the Baby) to this mysterious looking 
watery chasm. The guides have some legend of 
child murder, or some miraculous restoration of a 
drowning infant from this black abyss, to deepen the 
thrilling interest of the place. They also recount 
many imaginary terrors, said to exist in the more 
remote labyrinths of the Cavern, from whence certain 
rash explorers have returned in unutterable dismay, 
whilst others have never been seen again. These 
are mere fables : though it would not be difl&cult to 
go astray, amongst the windings of the interior, and 
the guides will never proceed beyond a certain point, 
alleging the great danger of doing so. The writer 
has found companions in penetrating much farther, 
by the aid of candles ; but made no discoveries wor- 
thy of not«. On rejoining the guide, he was em- 
phatic in reproving the rashness of the adventure, 
being evidently under the influence of some super- 
stitious dread. The only danger encountered, was in 
the rough inequalities of footing, and a liability to 
step into water, without seeing it, from its crystaline 
clearness at the time. Parties wishing to see the in- 
terior of the cave in perfection, will do well to provide 
themselves with the means of producing tlie diflferent 
coloured lights, used by pyrotechnists. These may 
readily be procured from any chemist, and when 
burnt in the cave exhibit beautiful effects of light and 
shade. 
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On emerging from the Cavern, if time admits, you 
may visit the rocky nook, vfheve the Mellte reappears 
after its ingurgitation ; but objects of greater interest 
are in advance, and the guide should be allowed to 
take his own course, as he can best determine the 
relative bearings of time and distance. 

Following the course of the Mellte, you now arrive 
at the first of three Falls, called 

THE UPPER CLYNGWYN. 

This is the least imposing of the three Falls, bear- 
ing the same patronymic ; but presents a fine sheet of 
foaming water, falling over a bold ledge of rock, and 
hurrying onward to a truly magnificent cataract at 

MIDDLE CLYNGWYN. 

Here the river takes a lofty two-fold leap, sending 
up its vapoury spray amongst tlio wild wood, and 
over the ivy-mantled rocks, then falling in a broad 
sheet, into the pool below. A great deal of timber 
has been felled within a few years, in this part of the 
Glen, stripping the scene of one majestic accompani- 
ment ; but there are still some fine trees, and a rapid 
growth of underwood, rendering this lovely seclusion 
a fit haunt for the painter, and the poet. It is im- 
possible not to imagine the solitary enthusiast yield- 
ing to mingled emotions of rapture and devotion, as 
he lingers on the spot ; like the founder of the Grand 
Chartreuse, who 

" From the mountain's brow," 



Surveyed the world's inglorious toil below ; 
Then, as down rugged cliffs the torrent roar*d, 
Prostrate, great Nature's present God adored." 
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THE LOWER CLYNGWYN 

Presents a character of far less grandeur than its pre- 
decessor, but has its own peculiar beauty. The sheet 
of water is broad, and falls with a crystalline smooth- 
ness over the perpendicular cliff, except at periods of 
flood, which are by no means the most advantageous 
for visiting these places, tliough a good supply of 
water is desirable. In very dry seasons the effect of 
the falls is disappointing, and when the river is 
swollen to a torrent, the finer features of the scene 
are overwhelmed by foam and fury. 

You will now come to another wild and deep glen, 
through which the Hepste pours its multitudinous 
waters, uniting with those of the Mellte near the cele- 
brated fall of 

UPPER CILHEPSTE, 

A broad sheet of cataract about fifty feet high, pro- 
jecting over an abrupt ledge of rock, and forming so 
bold a curve in its descent, as to admit of a free 
passage behind it: indeed this singular causeway is 
the only way for foot passengers to cross the river dry 
shod. Mr. Warner in his **Walk through Wales" 
speaks of taking shelter from a shower beneath this 
flowing pent-house. The effect of sunshine upon the 
refracting and sparkling medium of the cascade, is 
very beautiful to beholders who pause in their suba- 
queous transit, when the time of day favours the 
phenomenon. 

A short distance down the stream are several falls, 
near each other, forming what is called 

D 
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THE LOWER CILHEPSTE, 

That is, they all present themselves firom one point of 
view, forming a very striking picture, which amply 
repays the trouble of pressing through a very bushy 
pathway to reach it 

Betuming to the upper fall and passing behind it, 
or if on horseback fording the stream below, you now 
climb a precipitous ascent, and enter on a region of 
mountain landscape, rarely to be equalled in gran- 
deur or extent. The eye ranges through a magnifi- 
cent vista of many miles, down the Yale of Neath, 
with its mountains now in shadow and now thrown 
out into strong light, till it reaches Swansea bay, with 
the Mumbles light-house, and opposite, the coasts 
of Somerset and Devon. It is a biilliant perspective 
that will not easily be forgotten. The bare mountain 
glen through which the path now lies, is a scene well 
calculated for many a local legend of demoniacal or 
fairy lore. It is popularly known as " The Devils 
Glen," significantly indicating a prevalent opinion, 
that it is haunted by spirits of darkness, as well as 
by those little equivocal beings called fairies, who are 
reported not to be good enough for heaven, and not 
evil enough for its antipodes. Amongst the awful 
nocturnal hauntings of these wilds, none are more 
appalling to the imagination than the Cvmwyhir (dogs 
of the sky), otherwise called Cwnanwn (dogs of the 
abyss), a species of spectral hoimds supposed to be 
hunting some doomed spirit through the night air, 
with hideous cries. The inhabitants of this district 
are familiar with these unearthly sounds, and recount 
instances of hearing them, on dark gusty nights, with 
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an unction that sends many a thrill through a circle 
of rustic listeners. Tales of ghosts, goblins, and 
witchcraft, are usually the staple topics of story- 
tellers in all wild mountainous regions; and the 
Welsh, being constitutionally a poetic and excitable 
race, have their full share of these superstitions, 
which originate partly in natural causes incident to 
these remote wilds, and partly in the fictions of an 
excited imagination. 'i' 



• " Many a tale of ghostly lore--of the Cyhiraeihr-ot Corpse 
Candles — of Cum WyHr, and other mysteries of the popular 
faith — ^would the Bard recount when in the mood for such expo- 
sitions^ hut these were merely the current legends of eveiy 
rustic gossip, only made more racy hy his graphic manner of 
relating them. When these startling revelations preceded the 
breaking up of a social party at *the witching hour of night,' 
some of the listeners would go away under irrepressihle feelings 
of dread — not the less troublesome for being undefined — and if 
they had to pass any haunted or gloomy spot on their way home, 
it was no marvel that they should behold as many ghosts as tree 
stumps, start at sheeted spectres in the form of a waterfall, or 
at the shriek of demons in the ciy of a night bird. An excited 
imagination would quickly obliterate the Bard's arguments, that 
the appalling sights and sounds he had described might be ac- 
counted for on principles well known to natural philosophy. A 
talented writer on Welsh literature, in the Mowmouthskire 
MerUUf referring to ' Old lolo's ' occasional descants on fanciftd 
subjects, has the following humorous note: — *A scene of the 
above character once occurred in a gentleman's house, where 
there was present a young gentleman who had to go home to 
sleep. He staid with lolo till four o'clock in the morning, and 
had to go by a haunted place, in passing which, he clearly saw 
not only the ghost of the spot, which had a right to be there, 
hut some half-dozen more. lolo had told some capital ghost 
stories, and this filled the young man's imagination.' I have 
some recollection of the fact, a little varying from the above 
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At the lower end of this Glen rises an' ahraptly 
towering mass of rock, as though upheaved by some 
mighty convulsion of Nature, and planted there like 
a fortress to guard the passes of the valley. It is 
called 

THE DINAS KOCK. 

(In Welsh, Craig y Dinas.) 

The name was, no doubt, originally bestowed in 
consequence of the natural position of this singular 
rock, as a place of defence ; Dinas meaning a fortified 

description — ^The young gentleman, fully aware of his disordered 
imaginaUon at the time, hurried across the haunted glen lie had 
to traverse, lest he should see, not only the legitimate local ghost, 
hut a whole hattalion of infemals. So really pamM was his 
nervous horror, that he resolved on eschewing all ghost stories, 
under similar circumstances, for the future. Another of the 
Bard's junior friends was once so terrified by a portentous mid- 
night sound, hollow and unearthly, coming up from the depths 
of the same glen, that he made a circuit to avoid crossing it, and 
in the dark wandered several miles out of his way. This awful 
vocal ghost turned out to be an unhappy old cow, whose joints 
were afflicted with anchylosis, from long feeding on grass poi- 
soned by the deposit of copper smoke, before she was removed 
to healthier pasture; and she always groaned dolefully when 
using the diseased limb, as some disturbance of her repose had 
just prompted her to do, at the moment of the benighted way- 
farer's approach to the glen. For the information of purely 
English readers, a short definition of the Welsh popular super- 
stitions enumerated, may prove acceptable. The Cyhircuth is a 
doleful ciy, ominous of approaching death, generally heard by 
some party nearly related to the dying person. It proceeds from 
the house of the sick or doomed person, and goes lamenting 
along the way leading thence to the place of burial. An old 
man, in describing the horrifying effect of the sound which he 
professed to have often heard, said, * It do make the blood 
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hill, or bold promontory employed as a defensive sta- 
tion. Craig y Dinas is, however, simply a strong- 
hold of Nature's formation, and stands, in isolated 
majesty, an object of unusual interest to the painter 
ajid the geologist, who may gaze long upon its rugged 
features with admiration. A precipitous path leads 
along :^e face of the rock into the valley below. In 
order to get the most striking view of the Dinas, the 
bridge should be crossed, and at a short distance 
below it, and near the remains of a mill for grind- 
ing fire clay, is the best point of view. This mill 

curdle in your veins.' The Caiiwyll Corph, or Corpse Candle, is 
another portent of death, but addressed to the eye instead of the 
ear. It is a pale light, which adopts the same funereal course 
as the voice above described; sometimes gliduig along indepen- 
dently, and sometimes carried in the hands of a spectral repre- 
sentation of the dying person. If a mother and her child are 
the victims indicated, a tall and a short candle are seen moving 
along side by side ! The Cwn Wybir, Dogs of the Sky, otherwise 
called Cum Armum, Dogs of Hell, (or of the Abyss) are ima- 
ginary spirits of the same family as the diabolical sky hunts of 
German demonology. They are heard in the deep gloom of 
night, over some dreary mountain or moorland district, ap- 
palling the benighted traveller, or the lonely dwellers in those 
remote places, by baying or yelling in the most horrid chorus. 
They are not, however, accused of doing any harm, beyond the 
torments they are supposed to inflict on disembodied spirits, 
abandoned to their mercy in the region of air; doubtless in re- 
tribution for some heinous sins committed on earth. It was 
after the Bard's death that I asked the late ingenious and well- 
informed Mr. William Weston Young, then residing at Newton 
Nottage, in Glamorgan, and riding or walking in all directions, 
indifferently by night or by day, whether he had ever heard the 
Cwn Wyhvr in his nocturnal travels. He replied in the affirma- 
tive, and said, the strange aerial noises had at iirst greatly 
startled and perplexed him. Mr. Young, however, was not su- 
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was worked by the Sychnant, a stream which emerges 
near the bridge, after passing underground for nearly 
half-a-mile. The bed of this stream should be explored 
upwards, to get views of various picturesque spots, and 
especially of the Bwa Maen, or Stone Bow, a great geo- 
logical curiosity, exhibiting a curvilinear stratification, 
which gives it that name. A magnificent crag called 
Ystol y Widdonas, or the Witches* Seat, is a fine subject 
for the artist, being dehcately tinted by a variety of ver- 
dure, and much graceful foliage. Of course, there is 
a legend belonging to it, and the guides are usually 
ready to give their own version of it, with occasional 
variations. This romantic little mountain gorge is 
rarely explored, so minutely as its charms deserve. 
Craig y Dinas itself is the scene of a legend, in 

perstitious, and being a good naturalist, was observant of the 
notes of birds, and of the remarkable variation between the 
diurnal and nocturnal note of the same species ; the latter often 
producing a supernatural effect when heard in darkness and 
solitude. He suspected these Cti^n Wyhir to be really some 
gregarious birds flying by night ; and at leng^ perfectly satisfied 
his OTvn mind on the subject. In the course of his business as 
a land surveyor, he was on his pony one intensely dark night, 
crossing a desolate tract of mountain, when he heard the most 
extraordinary yelping and clamorous noises over his head, in 
various keys, not unlike the cries of hounds and huntsmen in 
full chase. He looked intently upwards, but the darkness was 
impenetrable. His quick ear, however, soon caught a rushing 
sound, which he knew was the hurr of pinions against the air 
and presently a large flight of curlews descended so near him, 
that some of their wings brushed his hat, as they swept ob- 
liquely down to the heather. They had no sooner settled on 
their feet than the Gwn Wyhir ceased to be heard. He then 
recollected having heard the same peculiar nocturnal cry from 
the curlew on former occasions, but had never before encoun- 
tered such an overpowering orchestra of these wild serenaders 
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which King Arthur and his Knights figure most 
mysteriously, being to this day entombed in an en- 
chanted sleep, in a vast cavern beneath its founda- 
tions. As a good specimen of the traditional lore, 
still remembered in the county, though fast disap- 
pearing, the following is extracted from Mr. Waring's 
" Recollections of Edward Williams," giving the above 
story at length. It was communicated by Southey, 
from a manuscript given him by the Bard many yeara 
ago:— 

A POPULAB TALE IN GLAMOBGAN, BY lOLO MOBGANWG. 

" A Welshman walking over London Bridge, with 
a neat hazel staff in his hand, was accosted by an 
Englishman, who asked him whence he came. ' I am 
from my own country,' answered the Welshman, in 
a churlish tone. * Do not take it amiss, my friend,' 
said the Englishman, *if you will only answer my 
questions, and take my advice, it will be of greater 

npon the wing. Mr. Young admitted, that nothing conld be 
more natural than the terror of a superstitious or uninformed 
person, at the strange aerial cries he had listened to that night, 
amidst mountain echoes, and in so desolate a spot. These 
curlews would have furnished the Bard with a pregnant text for 
his philosophical commentaries on the chapter of ghosts, which, 
in common with most Welshmen, he had by hearty With the 
properties of sulphurated hydrogen, and other ignitable gases 
he was well acquainted, so as readily to convert the terriflo 
* Corpse Candle ' into a simple affair of pneumatics, or the mi- 
nor phenomena of electricity. Phosphorescent objects, such as 
decayed wood in the trunks of old trees, have a spectral effect 
on a dark night, and have originated many a tale of wonder 
among ghost-seers." — Waring's BecoUecthns and Anecdotes of 
Edward Williams, the Bard of Glamorgan. 1850. 
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benefit to you than you imagine. That stick in your 
hand grew on a spot, under which are hid vast trea- 
sures of gold and silver ; and if you remember the 
place, and can conduct me to it, I will put you in 
possession of those treasures.' 

" The Welshman soon understood that the stranger 
was what he called a cunning man, or conjuror, and 
for some time hesitated, not willing to go with him 
among devils, from whon^ this magician must have 
derived his knowledge; but he was at length per- 
suaded to accompany him into Wales ; and going to 
Craig y Dinas, the Welshman pointed out the spot 
whence he had cut the stick. It was from the stock 
or root of a large old hazel : this they dug up, and 
under it found a broad flat stone. This was found to 
have closed up the entrance into a very large cavern, 
down into which they both went. In the middle of 
the passage hung a bell, and the conjuror earnestly 
cautioned the Welshman not to touch it. They 
reached the lower part of the cave, which was very 
wide, and there saw many thousands of warriors lying 
down fast asleep in a large circle, their heads out- 
wards, every one clad in bright armour, with their 
swords, shields, and other weapons lying by them, 
ready to be laid hold on in an instant, whenever the 
bell should ring and awake them All the arms were 
so highly polished and bright, that they illumined 
the cavern, as with the light of ten thousand flames 
of fire. They saw amongst the warriors one greatly 
distinguished from the rest by his arms, shield, bat- 
tle-axe, and a crown of gold set with the most pre- 
cious stones, lying by his side. 
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" In the midst of this circle of warriors they saw 
two very large heaps, one of gold, the other of silver. 
The magician told the Welshman that he might take 
as much as he could carry away of either the one or 
the other, hut that he was not to take from hoth the 
heaps. The Welshman loaded himself with gold: 
the conjuror took none, saying that he did not want 
it, that gold was of no use but to those who wanted 
knowledge, and that his contempt of gold had enabled 
him to acquire that superior knowledge and wisdom 
which he possessed. In their way out, he cautioned 
the Welshman again not to touch the bell, but if 
unfortunately he should do so, it might be of the 
most fatal consequence to him, as one or more of the 
warriors would awake, lift up his head, and ask if it 
'woA day? * Should this happen,' said the cunning 
man, * you must, without hesitation, answer No, sleep 
thou on ; on hearing which he will again lay down his 
head and sleep.' In their way up, however, the 
Welshman, overloaded with gold, was not able to pass 
by the bell without touching it — it rang — one of the 
warriors raised up his head, and asked, ' Is it day?* 
* No,' answered the Welshman promptly, * it is not, 
sleep thou on ; ' so they got out of the cave, laid 
down the stone over its entrance, and replaced the 
hazel tree. The cunning man, before he parted 
from his companion, advised him to be economical 
in the use of his treasure; observing that he had, 
with prudence, enough for life ; but that if by im- 
foreseen accidents he should be again reduced to 
poverty, he might repair to the cave for more ; re- 
peating the caution, not to touch the bell if possible, 
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but if he should, to give the proper answer, that it 
wa$ not day, as promptly as possible He also told 
him that the distinguished person they had seen was 
Arthub, and the others his warriors; and they lay 
there asleep with their arms ready at hand, for the 
dawn of that day when The Black Eagle and TJie 
Golden Eagle should go to war, the loud clamour of 
which would make the earth tremble so much, that 
the bell would ring loudly, and the warriors awake, 
take up their arms, and destroy all the enemies of the 
Cymry. who afterwards should repossess tlie Island 
of Britain, re-establish their own king and govern- 
ment at Caerlleon, and be governed with justice, and 
blessed with peace so long as the world endured. 

*• The time came when the Welshman's treasure 
was all spent; he went to the cave, and as before over- 
loaded himself. In his way out he touched the bell 
— it rang — a warrior lifted up his head, asking if it 
was day, — but the Welshman, who had covetously 
overloaded himself, being quite out of breath with 
labouring under his burden, and withal struck with 
terror, was not able to give the necessary answer; 
whereupon some of the warriors got up, took the 
gold away from him, and beat him dreadfully. They 
afterwards threw him out, and drew the stone after 
them over the mouth of the cave. The Welshman 
never recovered the effects of that beating, but re- 
mained almost a cripple as long as he lived, and very 
poor. He often returned with some of his friends 
to Craig y Dinas ; but they could never afterwards 
find the spot, though they dug over, seemingly, every 
inch of the hill. He lived in this crippled and poor 
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condition very long, a warning to all, of the evils 
which result from a want of knowledge and prudence, 
teaching not to he covetous, not to neglect good ad- 
vice, and never to trust that they can, without danger, 
give way to their own wishes, except one — the wish 
to be good/'* 

" The Bard clung to the poetry of fairy lore, though 
not to its superstition ; hut he used to complain, that 
a spurious zeal was rapidly driving out one set of 
superstitions, only to introduce another far less grace- 
ful, and more injurious to the minds of his coun- 
trymen, hecause they fostered a sectarian spirit, 
and encouraged unworthy views of the Divine go- 
vernment. Whatever he thought had any tendency 
to narrow the mind, or lower the tone of generous 
feeling, could not escape a twitch from his lash, like 
that just quoted in the note helow. It is a curious 

• " The Welsh always, in their popular tales, conclude with 
moral or prudential inferences. There are two hills in Gla- 
morgan, called Graig y Dinas, one in the parish of Lantrissaint, 
the other in Ystradyfodwg, on the confines of Brecknockshire. 
There is also a hill of the same name in the Yale of Towey, not 
far from the town of Carmarthen. In Glamorgan the tale is 
related of the Carmarthenshire hill, while in Carmarthenshire 
the hill is said to be in Glamorgan. There are other tales of 
a similar cast in Glamorgan, and indeed in every part of Wales ; 
but I have forgotten them, and must inquire of those who still 
relate them. It is iiot yet too late to attempt their salvation 
from the perdition to which they are consigned by Methodism. 

'* The Welsh idea of fairies is that they are the souls of such 
as were not so depraved as to merit hell, nor so divested of evil 
as to be admitted into heaven. They are supposed to be bene- 
volently disposed to all virtuous men ; but vice, and especially 
lifing and »luttery, they most abominably hate, and punish, in- 
visibly, all who are addicted to these habits." 
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coincidence, that an old guide to the waterfalls in 
Glyn Neath, who may be still living, used to express 
his opinion' that the fairies had been driven away 
from Craig y Dinas, *by the preaching of the gospel/ 
The delicate velvet turf on the table-land at the 
summit of that magnificent isolated rock, must have 
been a very paradise for their tiny feet, in the days 
when, as the old guide believes, they were often seen 
gambolling there. On a young lady asking him if 
he had himself ever chanced to see the fairies, his 
reply was, accompanied by an elevation of his stafif, 
and a mysterious look upwards, * No, miss, but I do 
believe they are stDl here, up in the air.' This Craig 
y Dinas, in the Yale of Neath, from its towering 
massiveness, and majestic aspect, would appear to be 
the most fitting mausoleum for the slumbering war- 
riors of the popular tale narrated by lolo Morganwg. 
An inventive fancy might readily imagine the solid 
limestone to have been upheaved, by some potent 
spell, so as to form a rude but impenetrable dome 
over the cavern, supposed to contain the regal hero 
of Britain, and his enchanted knights." 

It is hoped this episode will not be considered ob- 
trusive, as the proposed excursion may now be re- 
garded as nearly completed. If the carriage which 
conveyed you to Ystradfellte be ordered to meet you 
at the Dinas, you are driven directly to the railway 
station on your return to Neath. An excellent plan 
to save fatigue as much as possible, is to send for- 
ward ponies in the morning, and mount them as soon 
as desirable after quitting the carriage. The steeds 
are again taken possession of by the attendants, as 
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soon as you have done with them. It may be well to 
notify that half-a-crown is the hire of a pony, whether 
for an hour only, or for the whole day. Boys, to 
attend on two ponies each, are glad to come for a 
small gmtuity. 

Of course the excursion may be made inversely 
from the course we have described, and is often so 
arranged; but experience has led to the present 
choice, as affording the best successive development of 
the numerous fine objects presented by the way. 

Before quitting this region, it may be interesting 
to notice a curious fact, related by Mr. Jones, the his- 
torian of Breconshire, respecting the Glamorganshire 
sheep, when removed to the mountain feed of the 
former county. No sooner do the sheep ascend any 
elevated point, from whence they can scent the breezes 
of their native soil, than they rush, pell-mell, in the 
direction of Glamorgan, and are rarely stopped till 
they reach its more favoured pasture. 

When more than one day can be devoted to the 
Valley, there will be no lack of attractions, especially 
for the hearty pedestrian. The two tarns on Craig y 
Llyn, and above them the summit of that noble moim- 
tain, 1700 feet above the level of the sea, offer scenery 
that will amply reward the labour of climbing to 
them. In a clear atmosphere, this elevation com- 
mands a most sublime view, including the Wrekin, 
in Shropshire, the Gloucestershire and Somersetshire 
hills, the coast of Devon, and the Island of Lundy. 
Nearer at hand the Rhondda fawr, is seen rushing 
gloriously through its deep glen towards the Taff; 
and a grand panorama of mountain and vales, wood- 
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lands and moorlands, corn-grounds and pasture, ocean 
and hiU-streams, stretches far and wide beneath the 
eye. Much of this may be attained on horseback, and 
there is a horse-road by which you may reach Neath, 
behind the Gnoll, enjoying by the way scenery of a 
very fine character, constantly varying and of great 
extent. 

From the Pencaedrain Viaduct, on the railroad 
towards Merthyr, the view of Glyn-Neath is inde- 
scribably magnificent. Taking a station here on a 
calm summer evening, when the glories of sunset are 
bathing every mountain top and shaggy promontory 
in mellow light, the spectator can find no language to 
express his transport. Between this spot, and another 
viaduct at Abergwrelich, are several points of great 
beauly, opening to vast ravines, thickly wooded, and 
winding far into the shadowy distance. To many a 
poetical rambler, whilst gazing on scenes like these, 
has the following stanza of Beattie proved the best 
utterance of his own feelings : — 

** Nature, how in every obarm supreme, 

*' Thy votaries feast on raptures ever new. 
** for the voice and fire of Seraphim, 

"To sing thy glories with devotion due ! 

" Blest be the day I 'scaped the wrangling crew ; 
" From Fyrrho's maze and Epicurus' sty ; 

** And held high converse with the godlike few, 
" Who to th' enraptured heart, and ear, and eye, 
** Teach Beauty, Virtue, Truth, and Love, and Melody." 
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The following verses, inspired at different periods, 
by visits to the Glyn-Neath Waterfalls, may form an 
acceptable pendant to the excursion : — 

[The first was the production of a lady, who was 
much struck by the refusal of the guide, a village 
harper, to play to the party whilst they dined, oflfer- 
ing as his apology, the mournful fact of his having 
buried a beloved daughter, who was in the habit of 
accompanying his harp with her voice, and declaring 
his inability to bear its music without her. The 
other and more recent composition is from a junior 
pen of the same family.] 

STANZAS 

JFriUen tfier an ExeunUm to fAe JFateffaib qf the VaU qfNeaih^ 
when our Gmde^ the Harper^ deeUned piaffing fir ui ai dinner. 



Mid rocks and falls from dawn of day 
Enthusiast wanderers we had been, 

And well we deemed some monntam lay 
Would suit the evening's closing scene. 

His Harp we bade the Minstrel bring. 
And poor its magic notes around — 

But silence hung on every string, 
And sorrow hush'd its melting sound. 

His darling child— his soul*s delight— 
The Daughter of his Heart, is dead ! 

Her morning star is set in night, 
And aU his Minstrel pride is fledi 

She loved his Harp — ^but she is gone I 
She lived when last he waked its strain; 

He cannot bear its thrilling tone — 
He cannot touch its chords again ! 
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The worldling Bard his woes had sung ; 

But deeper grief thy hosom swells ! 
Thy Harp is on the willow hung, 

And not a word thy sorrow tells ! 

Poor Minstrel of the mountain wild, 
Though loud lament might load the gale — 

The sigh that mourns thy sainted child 
Is sorrows tendereet fimeral wail! 

1818. S. W. 



The following verses were written after an excur- 
sion among the falls, — an N. V. P. or Neath Vale 
Picnic, — and are an imitation of Tennyson's " In Me- 
moriam A.H.H." (a son of Hallam, the Historian of 
the middle ages.) 

IN MEMOEIAM, 
N. V. P. 

OBIIT. XII SEPT., HDGGOL. 



While sitting at my lonely desk 
Mechanic lines my pen may trace. 
But nothing more : some pleasant face, 

Or some sweet hit of picturesque 

Will float along before my eyes ; 
And the dull page on which they seem 
To look will he as much a dream 

As now appear these memories ! 

For here, alas ! so seldom friends 
May roam for days mid hills and streams, 
Nor meet chill winds nor scorching beams, 

But think all's well, if well it ends. 
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Yet best if the beginning too, 

Were well,— and all well to the last ! 

Then is it well, when all is past, 
To end with that sad word " adieu"! 

II. 

We part that we may meet again ! 

Though when that meeting next will be 

Alas ! is an uncertainly: 
Yet Hope snstains ns nntil then. 

And thoughts of distant friends, and scenes 

Which new associations now 

Have linked to one another, how 
They clothe Life's tree with pleasant greens ! 

Thus to the cares and toils of men 
Remembrances of yonth we bring, 
like draughts from that old magic spring 

Whose waters make us young again. 

Oh happy is it that the heart, 
With Time as thresher of Life's grain ; 
Selects the good fruit to remain. 

And bids the chaffing iUs depart ! 

III. 

There is a feeling cometh still 

Of pleasant sadness with the thought 

Of joys departed; so are wrought 
Our lives, of mingled good and iU. 

The friends we lore now gaze no more 

Upon those falls, those vales, those streams ; 
Yet Beauty visits them in dreams, 

And in their ears the torrents roar. 

There still in changing loveliness 
From rock to rock descends that spray ; 
Still through that foam the sunbeams play 

On graceful fern, and mossed recess. 
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There still doth Iris arching o'er 
Enfirome the foaming falling stream ; 
Or the calm moon with colder gleam 

Seems half to still that restless roar. 

Far now the eyes which drank deep there 
Of Beanty ; yet could never look 
Their fill; and only with them took 

Away a tdiirst for scenes so fair. 

Those springs of Beanty still flow on : 
But ah ! that thirst departeth not 
For thoughts of future draughts, and what 

Foreshows the coming from the gone. 



IV. 
L * E N VO Y. 

This sort of thing may do sometimes, 
But what's the use of dwelling on 
These pleasures that are past and gone, 

And ^ doing sentiment" in rhymes ?* 

'Tis better far to look ahead, 
And let the Fast but point to where 
Hope " Bandolines " her golden hair, 

(In some lights people think it red). 

And into many a massy braid, 
Twines nights of moon, and days of sun. 
And picnics, and all sorts of fun. 

As if the parties had been made ! 

But ah ! there's many a ^ this and that," 

And also many a '* P and Q," 

Which lias to be attended to. 
Before we meet again — ^^ that's flat ! " 

But Hope is not like Alice Gray 

Who did'nt braid her hair for me, 

And so, as far as I can see. 
Our picnics shall come off ^ome day. 

1850. C. H. W. 
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Resuming our station at Neath, we proceed to point 
out an excursion, \diich may be conveniently made 
from thence, to explore the rare combination of mon- 
astic antiquities, elaborate domestic architecture, or- 
namental gardens, and rich natural beauties, exhibited 
by the far-famed 

MARGAM. 

The nearest railway station is at Port Talbot, where 
a vehicle may generally be procured for the remainder 
of the distance, three miles. Pedestrians wiU find it 
pleasant to get over a stile leading into Margam wood, 
near an octangular chapel by the road side, two miles 
on the way, when they will enter on a footpath con- 
ducting them beneath the shade of noble trees, directly 
to their point of destination. In this wood is one of 
the few Heronries now preserved in the kingdom. 
Access to the grounds of Margam Abbey is readily 
obtained, by applying at the residence of the head 
gardener, Mr. Kent, close by a side door, and in him 
will be foimd not only an obliging, but a highly intel- 
ligent, guide to the interior. The aspect of every thing 
about the approach is quiet and unostentatious, yet 
breathing an air of aristocratic seclusion, which pre- 
pares the visitor for the scene upon which he is about 
to enter. The ancient Norman Church, with the mas- 
sive gateway of iron work in front, gives a venera- 
ble character to all that remains of a village, which 
a few years ago occupied the site of what is now a 
kitchen garden. Its irregular cottages, with their 
little gardens, and its ancient hostelrie, long presided 
over by the excellent Mrs. Betterton, are still cherished 
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memories with many old frequenters of the spot. The 
hunch-back hostler of this little inn would have made 
a character for Sir Walter Scott. 

On entering the private grounds, we find ourselves 
in a paradise of groves, lawns, thickets of evergreen, 
and exquisite flowers, evincing great horticultural skill, 
as well as good taste, in their distribution. Taking the 
right hand direction, we come to a conservatory gor- 
geous with exotic bloom, and fragrant with tall lemon 
and citron plants in full bearing. Opposite is a large 
circular lawn surrounded by shrubbery, on which, if 
the season be summer, the celebrated fine old orange 
trees are arranged in their huge tubs, forming a grove 
which reminds us of more sunny lands. Here are 
some splendid specimens of the tulipifera, and a lofty 
bay tree considered the finest in England. The nume- 
rous hollies, also, are remarkably large. 

In the adjoining wood, through which the walks 
continue, the bright eye and golden fur of the squirrel 
may often be seen twinkling amongst the lofty boughs. 

Leaving this portion of the gardens, and taking the 
opposite direction, we enter on another lawn embow- 
ered in tall evergreens, and on turning an angle, con- 
front the superb Doric facade of the orangery, 327 feet 
in length. A fine terrace with a central fountain, is 
now forming along the front of this building, which 
was erected by the father of the present Mr. Talbot, 
in 1787. It has a saloon at each end, separated by 
glass doors from the green-house. One of these 
saloons was long used as a gallery of antique statuary, 
and cork models of classical buildings ; the centre 
being occupied by a vase of pure white marble, on 
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which a bacchanalian procession is carved, in bold 
relief and with exquisite beauty. These and other 
articles of virtue are now placed in the mansion, built 
by the present tasteful owner, who is Lord-lieutenant 
of the County, and also represents it in Parliament. 

The original orange and lemon trees which formed 
the nucleus of this rare collection, were sent by a 
Dutch merchant, as a present to Queen Mary, con- 
sort of William III.; but the vessel in which they 
were shipped, becoming a wreck on the neighbouring 
coast, they were taken possession of by the Lord of 
Margam, as a waif thrown on his manor. 

Immediately in vicinity of the orangery, are the 
fine ruins of Margam Abbey, which were partially 
built into the original mansion house, but carefully 
preserved when it was taken down by Thomas Mansel 
Talbot, Esq., to make room for the orangery. During 
that gentleman's life, the site of the new residence 
could never be decided upon. Margam was, therefore, 
without a mansion for many years. The present 
Abbatic structure, in the rich Tudor style of archi- 
tecture, and characterized throughout by princely 
elegance, dates no further back than the majority of 
the present possessor, C. B. M. Talbot, Esq., whose 
high taste and attachment to his ancestral domain, 
devoted the first important outlay of the large accu- 
mulations of his minority, to this long desired object. 

Its stately tower and turretted angles, stand out 
in fine relief from the dark precipitous woods at its 
back, and a broad walk, with correspondent flights 
of steps in long perspective, admirably connect the 
old gardens, with the terraced and ballustraded plat- 
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form on which the house stands, two of its angles 
fronting the park, and a third the pleasure grounds. 

The most conspicuous feature in the ruins, is the 
shell of a Chapter House, still remarkable for archi- 
tectural beauty, though the groined elliptic roof was 
permitted to fall down, in 1799, by an unaccountable 
neglect of its exterior protection. When Mr. Wynd- 
ham described this Abbey, about eighty years ago, he 
justly expressed his astonishment, that a coating of 
oiled paper, was the only covering supplied after the 
abstraction of the lead, said to have been transferred, 
by a strange freak of economy, to the restored portion 
of the Church. Such a covering was, of course, inade- 
quate to its professed object, and the rain and frost 
combined, soon prostrated the labours of a most skilful 
architect. A central shaft of great beauty followed 
the roof it had supported, and the scattered stones, 
elaborately chiselled, now lie piled along the walla. 
Some authorities assert the falling in of the roof to 
have been solely occasioned by the failure of the outer 
walls, against which the twenty-four ribs of the ceiling 
abutted. It is certain that the roof of the Eefectory 
at Neath Abbey remains unbroken, though it has con- 
tinued for many years wholly exposed to the elements ; 
but this was constructed more solidly, to support the 
floor of the upper apartments. The form of the 
Chapter House is a duodecagon without, and a per- 
fect circle within. Against its walls, and those of the 
adjoining cloister, stand many fragmentary antiqui- 
ties, such as crosses, effigies, and grave stones, which 
exercise the ingenuity of antiquaries and decypherers. 
A very ancient wheel cross, which formerly stood in 
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the village, is, perhaps, the most curious of these 
relics ; hut the most perfect is the tomh stone of an 
Ahbot, bearing the following inscription, still legible— 

Gonstans et certus jacet hie Eegewallis opertus 
Abbas Robertus, ctgus Deus esto misertos. 

The statuesque figure of a crusader in chain armour, 
with the head and legs broken off, lies close by. 
There is also a curious old diagonal sim-dial, which 
often escapes observation ; but it is correctly fixed in 
the proper meridian, and still faithfully records the 
daily progress of time, as it may have done for cen- 
turies. The exact site of the old Abbey Church, may 
be easily traced on the lawn of delicate turf immedi- 
ately behind the Chapter House. The bases of finely 
clustered pillars, the steps of the altar, and portions of 
the tile pavement, blend singularly with the smoothly- 
shorn turf, and occasional clusters of the flourishing 
monthly rose. 

The present Church occupies the site of the western 
nave below the transept, and is a most pleasing speci- 
men of the Norman style, the west front alone having 
been preserved from the ruin of the ancient structure. 
The marble altar tombs of the Mansels exhibit the 
usual array of recumbent knights and dames, with 
uplifted suppliant hands, and quaint groups of junior 
ladies and gentlemen in devotional attitudes, carved on 
the panels. A brass plate, affixed to one of the pillars, 
in memory of a celebrated old Margam himtsman, is in- 
scribed with an amusing Latin rhyme of considerable 
length, graphically describing the merits and sylvan 
accomplishments of the defunct Nimrod. The modem 
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cenotaph of the late Mr. Talbot is constructed from 
the native marbles of Glamorgan and Carmarthen. 
The font is a handsome block of Mmnbles lime- 
stone, which takes a brilliant polish, and is finely 
veined. 

A more exquisite situation for an Abbey could not 
be imagined, than Margam, with its majestic steep of 
oak-mantled hiU, shutting out the cold winds, its 
rich pasture, and shady dingles, its soil favourable to 
luxuriant vegetation, and its proximity to the coast, 
whence an abundant supply offish might be procured, 
on days when the Church interdicted all mammalial 
and ornithological flesh. No doubt it was one of the 
most complete and delectable reUgious houses in the 
kingdom. Its founder was Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
circa 1147, and it is asserted that both he and his vnfe 
Maud, daughter of the renowned Fitzhamon, were 
buried here. Its ancient name was Pen-Dar, or Oak- 
Head peculiarly applicable to the lofty crest of moun- 
tain wood, which strikes all travellers with admiration, 
and is a grand landmark for the channel seamen. 
A climb to the semi-lunar look-out on the summit 
will repay the labour, by a very extensive view, to say 
nothing of the sequestered beauties by the way. The 
constant action of the sea breeze on the topmost 
sprays of the oaks, has produced a remarkable effect 
on the aspect of this noble wood, as though it were 
clipped or shorn all the way to the summit. It is 
said that a waggish stage coachman, many years ago, 
made a travelling citizen believe that Mr Talbot in- 
curred an enormous annual expense in clipping and 
shearing his favourite woods, by means of gigantic 
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ladders, to give the effect above described. 

Immediately behind the mansion, rises the site of 
a Eoman encampment, called Pen y Castell, which, as 
well as the glen beneath, may be explored with inte- 
rest. In the wood, not far from the carriage drive, 
are the remains of a small chapel, or oratory, form- 
ing an appendage to the ancient Abbey. Another 
dependency was a Nunnery on the road to Kenfig, 
now converted into a respectable farm house cal- 
led Eglwys Nunydd, or Nun's Chm'ch. The re- 
mains of another small chapel stand near the turn- 
pike road, a little above Aberavan. It appears to have 
been placed there for the benefit of travellers, who 
either had to ford the somewhat dangerous sands of 
Aberavan, or had safely passed them. In the former 
case the priest or monk stationed there, propitiated 
the Holy Virgin for a safe passage, and in tlie latter 
received the thank offerings on her behalf In either 
case, probably, the adage of "No penny no Pater- 
noster " was not forgotten. 

Several monumental stones occur in this neigh- 
bourhood, and may be visited by the antiquaiy, with 
the aid of a local guide, The most remarkable of 
them is a rude stone fourteen feet high, called Maen 
y Llythyrog, or the Lettered Stone, which stands on 
the level summit of a lofty hill, near an Aggera, or 
loose heap of stones, supposed to mark a place of 
sepulture. The country people have a superstition 
that whoever reads the inscription will die within a 
year. It has, however, been often decypher'd, though 
with some degree of freedom, as follows : — 

Bodvacus hie jacet filius Catotis 
Imi pronepos aBternali domo. 

Digitized by CjOOQ IC 
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But where is the learned historian, who can revivify 
this dead monumental &une of a bygone hero, whose 
exploits probably once filled all Siluria with awe ? 



On returning towards Neath, after passing between 
highly cultivated fields, the smoky village of Taibach, 
with its copper-works, may be hastily surveyed. On 
the hill above the villi^e, a long row of whitewashed 
cottages, called Constantinople, cannot fail to attract 
attention. It is a striking object firom many distant 
points, and forms a conspicuous landmark for ma- 
riners. 



ABERAVAN AND CWMAVAN. 

Taking a short turn to the westward, on arriving at 
the Port Talbot station, you pass through the small 
Borough Town of Aberavan, which has nothing re- 
markable in it, except the neighbouring tin-works of 
Messrs. Llewellyn, whose pretty villa residence is 
seen on a little wooded gnoll in the back ground. 

Proceeding about three miles up the valley, you 
arrive at a very extensive establishment for copper- 
smelting, iron-forging, and the manufEUsture of tin- 
plates, belonging to the English Copper Co. Every- 
thing here is on a costly and ms^ificent scale, in- 
cluding the handsome residences of manager and 
agents. The site, in a deep valley winding amongst 
precipitous hills, was a spot of romantic beauty in 
its primitive seclusion, and stiU retains a portion of 
it, though presenting the aspect of a populous and 
toiling community. I'he attention of strangers is 
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attracted to the summit of a conical mountain, where 
an immense chimney pours forth volumes of smoke, 
producing an effect much like a volcano. This great 
turriform chimney is connected with these works, 
and receives the sulphurous and arsenical smoke 
of the copper furnaces, through flues communica- 
ting with a grand trunk, which is carried up the 
side of the mountain to the vent, whence the dele- 
terious fumes are vomited forth into a region, whose 
scanty vegetation is of small value, and whose atmo- 
sphere is rarely hreathed hy human lungs. 

Continuing your ramble beyond Owmavan, under 
directions readily obtained, it will be interesting to 
visit Pont-rhyd-y-ven, and its remarkable aqueduct, 
in the midst of wild mountainous scenery, though 
now the site of some iron works, constructed here at 
great cost in 1831, by the late John Reynolds, Esq., 
gi*andson of the celebrated Bristol philanthropist; 
but since added to the works of the English Copper 
Co. The aqueduct, formed of grey stone quarried 
on the spot, is eighty feet high, and comprises four 
elliptical arches, each of seventy feet span. The 
reputed cost of this magnificent structure is between 
seven and eight thousand pounds. Its object was 
partly as a viaduct for the conveyance of coal, and 
partly to convey water from the Avan, to the wheel 
which drove the blast apparatus of the iron furnaces. 
This wheel was in itself a wonder, having a diameter 
of forty-five feet, with ten feet breast, giving a power 
equal to ninety horses, and was, probably, the largest 
wheel in the Principality. The aqueduct is a noble 
object, though a melancholy monument of sunken 
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capital, and wasted enterprise, in connection with tlie 
memory of one of the most amiable and honourable 
of men, whose intelligence, spirit, and benevolence, 
richly merited success, though he reaped only disap- 
pointment. 

The pedestrian will find a shorter and more pictur- 
esque way back to Neath, by crossing the breast of 
the Voel, on which the copper-smoke volcano stands, 
and approaching the town from the northward. 



DRYMMA. 

A short and very pleasant ramble may be taken 
from Neath, to the rocky Scar, and lofty summit of 
Drymma mountain, commanding splendid views, and 
offering many subjects to the pencil. iVom the op- 
posite side of the ridge, a fine look-down into Swansea 
Valley is obtained. 

Amongst other points of great interest, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, may be named 

CRAIG GWLADIS, AND MARCH HOWEL. 

The former is a spot of singular beauty, which may 
be visited on the way to the latter fine moimtain, and 
will tempt the lover of wild and extensive land- 
cape, to linger long amongst )he crags, whence the 
eye ranges unsated over mountains and glens, wood- 
lands, streams, and the distant sea, delighting in 
countless varieties of light and shade. After climbing 
the hill above Cadoxton, the road to Craig Gwladis is 
over a farm called GeUia, on the right, as you ascend 
towards March Howel. To botanists it will be inte- 
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resting to know, that the True Maidenhair (Capellus 
Veneris venis) grows on an old bridge on the road to 
Llandilo, about a mile-and-a-half from the town of 
Neath, where a road turns o£f into the dingle of the 
Clydach. 

Some of the country people, who generally call the 
rocky point just described, Craig Ladis, say its name 
was derived from its being a favourite resort of the 
ladies of the Mackworth family ; and they give the 
same derivation to the fall of the same name, which, 
indeed, in English, is usually called "The Ladies' 
Fall." The Welsh pronunciation of the plural of 
lady is Ladis, with the " a " broad, and the " s " 
strongly sibilant. We confess a preference for the 
derivation, in both instances, from the celebrated 
daughter of Brychan.* 



* Since assigning, in page 33, this origin to the name of the 
fall, we have unexpectedly become acquainted with a tradition 
which supports the derivation. When lately visiting the falls, 
while ascending the path which leads firom the hottom of Tscwd 
Gwladis towards the rocbing stone, a farmer who resides near 
the spot, pointed to a heap of grey stones on the left hand side 
of the way, which he said were the mins of a house in which a 
woman named Gwladis lived many hundred years ago. 
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CONNECTED WITH THE VALE OF NEATH. 



By way of illustrating the popular notions about 
Fairies, in Cwm-Nedd, the following extracts from 
Crofton Croker's entertaining " Fairy Legends " may 
prove acceptable to those who take our little volume 
into companionship. Mr. Croker acknowledges him- 
self indebted for these Welsh relics of Fairy Lore, to 
the graphic pen of Miss Williams, of Aberpergwm. 

THE STORY OF GITTO BACH, 

As related by Shone Tomos Shone Bhytherch.^ 

** Don't talk to me, you silly young things — don't 
provoke an old man, now upwards of ninety years of 

* The lady to whcmi the compiler is indebted for the following 
collection of oral tales, in a letter dated Ist March, 1827, writes 
thus: — 

" I have eat oat from the Ceembrian newspaper the death of 
Shone Tomos Shone Bhytherch, alias John Jones, alias < Cobbler 
Jig,' as he was commonly called by the country-people here, which 
was a great affiront to him. I never saw the poor old man afb^ 
he related to me his stories : he was one of the most entertain- 
ing persons I ever met with, and to those who understood 
Welsh, he was certainly a great treat. 

" On Wednesday, the 31st ult. at Ty-yn-y-Craig, near Aber- 
pergwm, in the Vale of Neath, John Jones, better known by the 
name of * Cobbler Jig,' at the advanced age of 91. He was a 
native of Llewel, in Breconshire, and when a young man lived 
as servant at Ynis-y-gerwn, and was distantly related to the late 
Mrs. Gwyn, of Pant-y-Corrid, in that county. For the last 
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age, by saying there were no fairies in Wales. If 
your great grandfather was alive, he would confirm 
every word of what I say. 'Tis of what I saw, I 
speak, and will speak, while I have breath. I tell 
you that fairies were to be seen in the days of my 
youth by the thousand, and I have seen them myself 
a hundred times. Indeed, when I was a boy, it was 
dangerous to leave children in their cradles, without 
some one to watch them ; so common was it for the 
fairies to steal them away. 

"There was poor Howell Merodydd Shone Mor- 
gan's family ;* what trouble they had when they lived 

twenty years he has resided in the Yale of Neath, and has 
chiefly supported himself by cobbling, and occasionally garden- 
ing. The eccentricity of his character, and his jocular disposi- 
tion, together with his advanced age, had rendered him a great 
fiavouiite among the respectable families in the neighbourhood ; 
and what is remarkable, although daily working at his trade of 
mending shoes, his eye-sight was so good that he never wore 
spectacles. At his request, his remains were taken to Croynant 
Chapel for interment, where his wife was buried about twenty 
years ago. Bees Williams, Esq., of Aberpergwm, very kindly 
sent a number of his workmen to assist in carrying his remains 
to their last home, a distance of seven miles." 

* The peasants in Wales generally add their father's Christian 
name to their own, and sometimes their grandfather's, and even 
their great grandfather's, and so on, until at last their names 
become almost interminable. Pennant relates, "that Thomas 
ap Bichard ap Howel ap Jevan Vychan, lord of Mostyn, and his 
brother Piers, founder of the family of Trelace, were the first 
who abridged their name in Wales ; and that on the following 
occasion : — Rowland Lee, bishop of Lichfield, and president of 
the marches of Wales, in tlie reign of Henry Vin., sat at one of 
the courts on a Welsh cause, and, wearied with the quantity of 
" aps " in the juiy, directed that the panel should assume their 
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on the Ehos,* in the Creinant, when Gitto Bachf was 
stolen away. Gitto was a fine boy, and would often 
ramble alone to the top of the mountain to look at 
his father's sheep ; and when he returned, he would 
show his brothers and sisters a number of pieces, the 
size of crowns, with letters stamped upon them, and 
resembling them exactly, only that they were made of 
a peculiarly white paper. When asked where he had 
found them, he would say, • The little children with 
whom I play on the mountain give them me:' he 
always called them the little children. 

"At length, one day, poor little Gitto was mis- 
sing. The whole neighbourhood was in a commo- 
tion. Search was made; but no little Gitto was 
heard of: two years elapsed, and the still desponding 
mother received no other intelligence, than in fresh 
cause of alarm for the safety of her other children. 
For they took to wandering on the mountains, and 
from one or two excursions they had returned with 
coins resembling those which had been given to Gitto 
previous to his disappearance ; whereupon the family 
become doubly vigilant in watching these children, 
and the cottage door was cautiously secured with bars 
and bolts. One morning, as the mother opened the 
door, what should she see but little Gitto sitting on 

last name, or that of their residence ; and that Thomas ap Rich- 
ard ap Howel ap Jevan Vychan should for the future he reduced 
to the poor dissyllahle Mostyn ; no douht to the great mortifica- 
tion of many an ancient line." — ^Vol. i. p. 18, 8vo ed. 1810. 

* A plain. The Creinant is a small secluded village in the 
mountains, consisting of a few scattered houses. 

+ Gitto is an ahbreviation of Griffith ; bach signifies little, like 
the Irish beg. 
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the threshold, with a bundle under his arm ? He was 
the very same size, and apparently the same age, and 
dressed in the same litUe ragged dress, as on the day 
of his departure from the Ehos. 

'*'My child!' said the astonished and delighted 
mother, * where have you been this long, long while ?' 

*' Mother,' said Gitto, * I have not been long away ; 
it was but yesterday that I was with you. Look what 
pretty clothes I have in this bundle, given to me 
yesterday by the little children on the mountain, for 
dancing with them while they played on their harps.' 

*'The mother opened the bundle; it contained a 
dress of very white paper, without seam or sewing; 
She very prudently burnt it immediately, having as- 
certained that it was given him by the fisdries. 

" * This extraordinary occurrence, " continued the 
narrator, 'interested me much, and made me more 
anxious than ever to see the fairies; and as I was 
walking one evening with my companion Davidd 
Rhys, near Pant Owns, above the Dinas Rock, we 
met a gipsy, and conversed with her. I expressed to 
her my great desire to see the fairies.' 

" * Ah, Shone !' said she, * it is not to every one it is 
given to see the good people ; but I have the power, 
and can dispense it to you, if you foUow my direc- 
tions. Go and find a clover with four leaves* {meil- 

* Many superstitions in Ireland are attached to a four-leaved 
shamrock. The lucky finder of one is believed, by means of it 
to acquire the power of seeing airy beings, and things invisible 
to other eyes — of causing all doors, however strongly barred 
and bolted, to fly open at will, <fec. The old Welsh poem called 
Kadeir Taliesin (Welsh Archol. p. 37), or the Chair of Taliesin, 
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lion&n pedair ddalen), and bring nine grains of wheat, 
and put them on this leaf, in this book ;' handing me 
a book which she took out of her pocket. 

"I did as the gipsy told me. — * Now,' said she, 
* Shone, meet me by moonlight to-morrow night on 
the top of Craig y Dinas.' — I did so. She took a 
phial, and washed my eyes with its contents ; and as 
soon as I opened my eyes, I saw at a short distance 
thousands of little people all in white, dancing in a 
circle to the sound of at least a score of harps. After 
dancing for some time, they Iftft the circle, and formed 
a line on the brow of the hill ; the one next the pre- 
cipice squatted down, clasped her hands under her 
knees, and tumbled, tumbled, tumbled, head-over- 
heels, head-over-heels, all the way down the hill ; the 
rest all following her example, until they were lost in 
the dark wood of the valley beneath. 

" After this adventure, I was in the habit of seeing 
them continually. And you, Morgan Gwillim (Mor- 

the obscurity of which is supposed to be a detailed account of 
mystic Druidical rites, contains, among other ingredients, 

<< Ag urddawl segyrffyg 
A Uyun meddyg 
Lie aUwyr venjfyg.J 

*'And the honoured segyrffyg, and medical plants from an 
exorcised spot." 

** Segyrflfyg," says Mr. Davis, in his Mythology of the British 
Druids, p. 277, "means, protecting from illusion;" he imagines 
it to be the name of some plant, and adds, that " the populace 
of Wales ascribe the virtue implied by this name to a species 
of trefoil.** Four white trefoils are said to have instantly sprung 
up wherever Olwen trod upon the ground.— See Owen's Cam. 
Biog. 
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gan was sitting in an arm chair opposite the narrator), 
in your younger days»^you saw the fairies as well as I. 

** Oh, that 111 swear to, although I never took an 
oath in my life/' replied Morgan. "I have seen 
them on the Varteg,* and by Cylepsta waterfaU,t and 
by Scwyd yr Bhyd, in Cwm Pergwm;! and I once 
saw them, and I never saw them to such perfection, 
as when I stood between the cascade and the rock,§ 
over which it fell ; I could at that moment see them 
distinctly glittering in all the colours of the rainbow, 
and hear their music softly blending with the miu*- 
mur of the waterfall. After enjoying themselves here 
for some time, they all proceeded into a small cave,|| 
which they had made in the rock, where they seemed 
to be exceedingly amused, laughing, and having a 
great deal of merriment: then they ascended the 
rock, and frisked away ; the sound of their melodious 
harps dying away among the mountains, whither they 
had fled." * * * * 

Morgan added, that his wife, Shane, had often seen 

• Properly called Kil Hepsta, 

+ A beautifal waterfcJl, 

J Scwyd yr Rhyd is a waterfall in the grounds of VST. W^illiams, 
Esq., Aberpergwm, Yale of Neath, where the fairies are said to 
bathe. 

§ The valleys in the neighbourhood of Fontneath Vaughan 
abound with waterfalls, several of which are of considerable 
height, and surrounded by the most romantic scenery. In some 
instances the rock, over which the water is projected, so over- 
hangs its base as to admit of a road being made between it and 
the waterfall. 

II The cave, thus attributed to the industry of the fairies, is 
still to be seen in Cwm Pergwm. 
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them with their white mantles,* and sometimes they 
were to be seen bearing each other s trains. Indeed 
she saw them so often, that she at last took no notice 
of them. 



LLEWELLYN'S DANCE. 

As told by Davidd Shone.j; 

" About seventy years £^o, there were two farmer's 
servants living at Llwyn y Ffynon: I knew them 
both well. They were returning from their work one 
fine evening at twilight, and driving their little moun- 
tain ponies before them, weary with having toiled all 
day, carrying lime for their master's use. When they 
came down into a smooth plain, one of the men, 
named Bhys ap Morgan, suddenly halted. 

•* * Stop,' said he to his companion, Llewellyn, * do 
stop, and listen to that enchanting music; that 's a 
tune I have danced to a hundred times. I cannot 
resist it now. Go, follow the horses; I must find 
out the musicians, and have my dance ; and if I don't 
overtake you before you reach home, take the pan- 

• " Cyvliw eiry gorwyn gonvydd hynt,'* 

" Of the same hue as the extremely whit« snow of the front of 
the declivity." 

+ It is almost needless to point out the similarity hetween 
this and the Scotch tradition, related from Stewart, in the 
Brother Grimm's Essay, at p. 16 of this volume. There is an 
ancient Welsh ballad called "The Old Man of the Wood," in 
which like The Adventures of Porsenna, alluded to in the first 
volume of this work, at p. 30.1, second edition, years roll away 
as moments. 
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niers off the horses. Ill he with you presently. 

'*' Music in such a spot!' replied Llewellyn, *in 
such a lonely place ! what cto you he dreaming of? 
I hear no music; and how should you? Gome, 
come, no nonsense ; come home with me.* 

*' He might have spared himself the trouhle of this 
remonstrance, for away went Bhys ap Morgan, leaving 
Llewellyn to pursue his homeward journey alone. 
He arrived safely, untacked the litUe horses, com- 
pleted his day*8 work by despatching an ample sup- 
per, and was retiring to rest without any anxiety 
about his companion, Bhys, who, he supposed in his 
own mind, had made this music a pretence to go to 
the alehouse, which was five miles off. For, reasoned 
Llewellyn to himself, how could there be the sound 
of music in that lonely spot, remote from any dwel- 
ling? 

'* The next mommg, when he found that Khys was 
still missing, he reluctantly told their master tliat he 
must have assistance to attend the horses, for that 
Bhys was not yet returned. This alarmed the farmer 
and his family, for Bhys was a very steady fellow, and 
had never before played the truant, although he was 
notoriously fond of dancing. Llewellyn was ques- 
tioned and cross-examined as to where he had parted 
from him, and how, and why, and all about it ; but to 
no one could he give what was considered to be a sa- 
tisfactory answer. He said that music had allured 
him, and that he had left him to join the dancers. 
" ' Did you hear the music?' inquired his master. 
" Llewellyn replied that he had not ; whereupon it 
was resolved that the alehouse should be searched, 
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and that he should be sought for everywhere. But 
it was all to no purpose ; no information was received 
of him ; there had been no dance in the whole country 
round ; not a sound of music had met the ear of any 
one ; and, in fine, not the slightest trace of the lost 
servant could be made out. 

*'At length, after a strict but fruitless inquiry, 
suspicion fell on Llewellyn. It was supposed by 
some that he must have quarrelled with Rhys on 
their way home, and perhaps had murdered him. 
Llewellyn thus accused, was taken up and confined 
on suspicion. He vehemently protested his inno- 
cence, although he could give no clear account of the 
affair ; and things remained thus for a year, when a 
farmer in the neighbourhood, who had some expe^ 
Hence in fairy customs, shrewdly suspected how the 
matter stood, and suggested, that he and several 
others should accompany Llewellyn Walter to the 
very spot, and at the very same time where he said 
that he had parted from Rhys ap Morgan, This pro- 
position was agreed to, and when they arrived at the 
spot, which was green as the mountain-ash {Cerdin)^ 
Llewellyn stopped. 

*' This is the very spot,* ssud he, ' and, hush ! I hear 
music ; melodious harps I hear.' 

** We all listened, for I was one of them ; but we 
heard nothing. 'Put your foot on mine, Davidd,' 
said Llewellyn, whose foot was at that moment upon 
the outward edge of the fairy circle. I did so, and 
all the party did the same in succession, and we all 
instantly heard the sound of many harps in full con- 
cert, and saw, within a circle of twenty feet in diameter. 
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countless numbers of little figures, the size of children 
of three or four years old, enjoying themselves vastly. 
They were going round and round the ring with 
hands joined. I did not perceive any varied figures 
in their dance ; hut as they were going round, we saw 
Ehys ap Morgan among them. 

*' Llewellyn at once seized hold of his smock firock, 
and twitched him out of the circle, taking great care 
himself not to overstep the edge of their ring; for 
once you are inside it, you lose all power over your- 
self, and become their property. 

** * Where are the horses ? where are the horses ?* 
said Rhys impatiently. 'Where are the horses, in- 
indeed,* said Llewellyn, * where have you been? Gome, 
answer for yourself, and account for your conduct. 
Clear my character, which your absence has cast the 
reproach of murder upon/ 

" * What stuff you talk, Llewellyn ; go, follow the 
horses, my good fellow, while I finish my dance ; for 
I have not yet been above five minutes dancing. I 
never enjoyed a dance like this ; oh let me return to 
the dance/ said Bhys. 

** * Five minutes,' repeated the enraged Llewellyn. 
' You must eatplain the cause of your absence for this 
whole year. This foolish talk of yours about five 
minutes won*t answer for me ; so, come you must.' 

" He took him by main force. To all our questions 
he could say nothing, but that he had only been ab- 
sent from the horses five minutes, and that he was 
dancing very pleasantly ; but of the people with whom 
he was he could give no account whatever ; they were 
strangers to him, he said. He could answer no ques- 
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tions as to what he had eaten, or where he had slept, 
or who had clothed hhn; for he was m the same 
dress as when he disappeared, and he seemed hi a 
very desponding way ; he became, ' sad, sullen, and 
silent,' and soon took to his bed, when he died. 

" ' And,' continued the narrator of the tale, * the 
morning after we had found Ehys, we went to examine 
the scene of this eztraordinaiy adventure, and we 
found the edge of the ring quite red, as if trodden 
down, and I could see the marks of little heels, the 
size of my thumb-nails." He repeatedly compared 
the size of the heels to his thumb nail. 



STOKIES OF MOKGAN EHYS HABRIS. 

The last time the fairies were seen among the hills 
in the vicinity of Neath was about ten years since, by 
Morgan Bhys Harris, an old man, who related the 
following account of it to his landlord, a very respect- 
able fetrmer, who lives about seven miles from Aber- 
pergwm, and who has now repeated it exactly as it 
was told to him. He says, the old man told it with 
such an appearance of truth, and that he was always 
so correct in every thing he said, that for his part he 
does not doubt the truth of his narration : — 

" Morgan Hhys Harris rented two farms ; the one 
he lived at, and the other he held in hand, and farmed 
himself. In old times the farmers had kilns dose by 
their houses, to bake their oats and their barley ; and 
the house I am speaking of had this appendage. 
Morgan Bhys Harris was going down a hill, which 
led to the farm, when he heard the most delightful 
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music. He stopped, and still he heard this music ; 
be advanced, and he heard it plainer still.* 

'* At a little distance before him, in the direct path 
Vihioh he had to cross, and near the kiln, he saw num- 
berless little beings all dancing. Various were the 
figures and changes of the dance ; some advancing, 
others retreating, and others as if they were dancing 
reels. The old man paused, and hesitated whether 
he should return, or what course he should pursue ; 
he feared to pass them, lest he should put his foot on 
fairy ground, and lose possession of himself; so he 
made a circuit, and reached the bam near the kiln. 
There he sheltered himself inside the door, and from 
this place he watched their movements for an hour. 
He distinctly saw them; and he learned the tune 
which they played, and would have taught it to me, if 
I had had an ear for music. This old man only died 
two years ago. I wish you had seen him, for he really 
was one who spoke the truth, and you might have re- 
lied OJX every word he said." 



An old woman in the neighbourhood of Aberper- 
gwm states, that her father often saw the fairies on 
horseback in the air, on little white horses ; but that 
he never saw them descend; that he heard their 
music in the air ; and that she heard of a man who 
had been twenty-five years with the fairies, and who, 
when he returned, thought he had only been five 

♦ The compiler preserves this sentence as he received it, 
although its punning construction renders the precise meaning 
questionable. 
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minutes away. She added, that those who have once 
been with the fairies never looked afterwards like 
other people ; and that her own son, when a baby, 
looked 80 sadly, that her neighbours all thought, and 
used to tell her, that he was exchanged by the fairies. 



FAIRY MONEY^ 
Given to Davidd Shone's Mother. 

" My mother, once upon a time, was in the habit of 
receiving money from the fairies ; and near our house 
there was a well, and near it a green spot, celebrated 
for being the scene of many fairy exploits. When- 
ever my mother went to the weU, she would find upon 
the stone, above the water-spout a new half guinea. 
Once I was bargaining about a pig, and my mother, 
to prevent farther contention, brought her little bag 
of gold forward, and gave me a new half-guinea. I 
was frightened when I saw a poor woman like my 
mother possessed of so much money, and I entreated 
she would tell me how she came by it. ' Honestly,* 
said she ; I remember the very word. 

••'Oh, mother!' said I, *tell me where you got it; 
to whom would you trust your secret, if you do not 
confide in your only son?* 

" * Well, if I must, I must,* said my mother. She 
then told me, and most unfortunate, poor woman, for 
her was the disclosure; for from that moment the 
donation ceased. Often did she attend the well ; but, 
alas ! in vain. Not a farthing did she find from that 
time." 
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Davidd Tomos Bowen knew a farmer who was 
much annoyed by the fairies; they frequented the 
brook that ran by his house, and so mischievous were 
they, that their greatest amusement was to take the 
clay from the bottom of the brook, and make little 
round balls, the size of marbles, with which they 
played ; but that he never could discover what game 
it was. The water used to be so muddy in conse- 
quence of this, that the cattle could not drink of the 
stream; and when he would mutter a complaint 
i^ainst them for such conduct, they would always 
repeat his expressions with derision, and laugh, and 
frisk away. A girl in the neighbourhood used to 
assist them in making these clay-balls, for which, in 
return, she received quantities of money, and became 
a very rich woman, and went away to London » where 
she married a grand gentleman. 



Printed and Published by T. Thomas, James-Street, Neaih« 
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SCENERY 

OF 

€n d^imrsinmstB anlt €ntirist0. 

The IMreeton of the Vale of Keath Bailwaj Company 

Have provided 

COVERED FIRST CLASS 



OPEN EXCURSION CARRIAGES, 

EspeciaUjf adapted for viewing the justly Oelebmted Scenery of this 
Valley y and its Tributaries, 

Parties taking not less than Twelve Tickets, may have an £x> 
corsion Carriage attached to either of the Ordinary Trains ; or 
A Special Engine may be obtained on giving due notice to the 
undersigned, or to Mr. Fuederick Clarke, South Wales Rail^ 
way, Swansea: from either of whom the Terms of hire may be 
known. 



The principal Waterfalls in the Valley i 

"MeUnconrt," 

'^Y8cwd EiiLOiL Oam," 

"Yscwd Owladis,'' 

"Upper" and "Lower Cilhepste," 

" Upper," *» Middle," and " Lower Clyn Gwyn." 



The first of these may be reached by any of the ordinary 
Trains from the Kesolven Station ; the remainder, together with 
the far-famed "Forth yr Ogof Cave," the "Dinas Rook," and 
the "BwaMaen," from the Glyn Neath Stotion; but Special 
Trains may be stopped at the option of the Passengers. 

By order, 

JOSHUA WILLUMS. 
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COMMERCIAL HOTEL 



AND 



RAILWAY STATION, NEATH. 



The Proprietor has the honour to announce to the Nobility, 
Clergy, Gentry, the Commercial World, and the Public gene- 
rally, that the above Premises are now opened for their accom- 
modation, and will (he ventores to say) be found replete with 
eveiy comfort. 



The Commercial, and Poblic and Private Booms, 
Bedchamben, ftc., are apadomi and dieerfoL 

THE 

STOGI OF WIIESi SPIRITS) ALES, STOOTi IG.| 

OF THE CHOICEST DESCRIPTION. 

REFRESHMENTS CONSTANTLY IN READINESS, 

DINNEBS, ftc, CABEFULLY FBOYIDED OIT TEE 

SHOBTEST VOTICE. 



WELL AIRED BEDS. 



This Hotel acyoins the Neath Station, and will be found 
peculiarly convenient for Railway Trayellers and Tonxists, — 
porterage and other expenses being avoided. 



CBABOE8 MODERATE. 

d 
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VALE OF NEATH BREWERY. 



These Magnificent Premises, originiiUy ooostnicted and arranged 
in the most scientific manner, at a cost of nearly 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS, 

Have recently, at a large ontUy, been 

ENTIRELY BE-FITTED BY THE PRESENT PROPRIETOR 



W0RIII8 PLAIT AID ■ACRIIERY, 

Combining all the Latest ImproTements in the Brewing System. 

He is thus enabled to supply, at a moment's notice, and in prime 

condition', any quantity of his well known 



SinglOi Double, and Treble Stout. 



This Brewery is situate near the 
Is about half-a-mile from the town of Neath, and contiguous to 

THS 

VAU OF lEATH AID SOUTH WALES RAILWAYS. 

The most perfect facilities are thus afKirded, by direct commimi- 
cation, for transmitting 

COODS TO ALL PARTS OF TBI KINGDOI. 



The Premises are brilliantly lit with Gas from works re- 
cently erected on the spot by the present proprietor. 

Tourists and others viniing Neath and Us Valley, may at all timea 
inspect these premises on application bviny made at the Counting 
Home. 
3 
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SCENERY OF TEE NEATH VALE. 
And Fanuly Hotel| 

GLYN-NEATB, wUhin a MUe of the Gl^-Neath Station.' 



JENKIN FRANCIS 

Begs respectftilly to announce to Families, Tourists, Excursion- 
ists, Railway Travellers, and the Public visiting the Vale of 
Neath for its far famed Scenery, Waterfalls, and Angling, that 
Superior Accommodation will be found at the above Inn, where 

Guides and Conveyances may at all times be procured. 

Reading Parties from the Universities will find this a delightful 

retreat. 

J. F. begs to direct the attrition of Anglers to the 

EXCELLENT TROUT FISHING 

In the River Neath, which flows beside his house, and for which 
permission may be obtained through him. 



WELL-AIRED BEDS, 

GOOD STABLINB MID LOCI-UP COACH NOUSES, 

WINES AND SPIRITS OF THE CHOICEST QUALITY, 

Ales and Stout in Draught and Bottle, 

DINNEB8, LUNCHEONS, ETC. PROVIDED FOR PARTIES AT 
SHORT NOTICE. 

Any peraons addressing a line to J. F, specifying their iVithes, may 
rely on immediate attention. 



Addre88,~Iiamb and Flag Inn, Olyn^Neath. 

4 
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ANGEL IVN, FONIirJBATHVAnOHAN. 



The above House has long been known to those who have visited 

the Waterfall district. Guides and Ponies may at all tamos be 

procured here. 

Ctqnial Angling may he obtained unihin a 9tone*8 throw of the house, 

THE DIMS ROCI M, BLYI-KAm 



THOMAS MORGAN respectltilly invites the attention of Tour- 
ists, Excursionists, and the Public to the comforts of the above 
house, which is situate in a most convenient and central posi- 
tion for Anglers and those visiting the Waterfalls and other Ob- 
jects of Interest in the district, for whom Guides, Ac, may be 
at any time procured. 

Wtne$ and SpiriU of mperior quaUiy, Draught and Bottled Ale 
and Porter, Excellent Beds, Good Stabling, 

CASTLE HOTEL & POSTING HOUSE, 

PARADE, NEATH. 

The Proprietor begs to acquaint Gentlemen and Families visit- 
ing the town and neighbourhood of Neath, that every attention 
and comfort will be found in this long established house. 



A POBTEB IN ATTENDANCB AT BACH TBAIN. 

LAMB COaSIISERCIAL INN, 

PARADE, NEATH, 



Superior Accommodation for Bailway Travellers and 
Commercial Gentlemen at Hoderate Charges. 



Neat Wines and Spirits of first quality. Good Stabling and 
Iiock-up Coach House. Wdl- sized Beds. 
5 
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ST. IVES INN, 

OLD MARKET-STREET A CHURCH-PLACE, NEATH. 

ISAIAH BETKOLDS 

Informs the Public, that he has always on draught Psms Home - 
Bbewed Ale, for which the above house has for so many years 

been celebrated. 

Good Aecommodation for Railway levellers. Wines and Spirits of 

the best quaUbf. The Express taken in Daily, 

To Railway TraveUers and the Pablic 

KING'S HEAD INN AND TAVERN, 
OPPOSITE THE TOWN-HALL, NEW-STREET, NEATH. 



MABY ANNE WATSON begs respectfully to announce that 

she has succeeded her late father, Mr. Samuel Peters, in the 

aboTe long established house, and trusts to receive a continuance 

of their support — ^The house is centrally situated, and eveiy 

comfort may be relied on. 

Wines and Spirits, Ales and Stout in Draught and Bottle. 

Oood Beds. StabUny. Charges very moderate. 

THE MARINER'S COMPASS, 

PARADE, NEATH. 

EDWIN GOVIER most respectfully informs Railway TraveUers, 
Masters of Vessels and others, that the above house is most con- 
veniently situated, being nearly adjoining the Railway Stations, 

and is replete with every comfort 

Prime Ales di Stout in Draught S Bottle. Chops, Steaks, Dinners, 

Tea and Coffee, de., at short notice, WeU-aired Beds. 
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CHEMIST, STATIONER, BOOKSELLER, 
NEWS AGENT AND MUSIC SELLER, 

New-street, Meath. 

So tjit Sntg -Bvfixismi of jiis %xmtm, 

Effety Article warranted Genuine and of the Purest QuaiUy, 

Physidans* Prescriptions and Family Bedpes dispensed with 
scmpnlous acourapy. 

Grennine Patent Medicines and Perfumery. 

Havannah and other Cigars. Sohweppe*s Soda Water and 

Lemonade. 

AGENT FOB THE GLEKFIELD DOUBLE BEFINED 8TABCH, 



A new and well selected Stock: Comprising Blotting Cases 

Penholders and Pencil Cases in Silver and Albata. 
Card Cases in Morrocco, Bussia, and Papier Mache, Cases of 

Mathematical Instruments. 

Ledger and Bay Books. Copy and Ciphering Books. Patent 

Account Books Buled, Printed, and Bound to any Pattern on 

the shortest notice. 

Bible, Prayers, Church Services, &c., in elegant and superb 

Bindings. 

Flutes and other Musical Instruments from the most 

approved makers. 



BOOl iWD MUSIC PMtCOS FROM LONDON 

ONCE OR TWIGS A-WEEK. 

NJB, — 26 per cent cdlowed on all Music taken out of Stock. 
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AT BAGLAN LODGE, BRITON FERRY, 

glamobganshibe;, 

PkasanOy HtuaUd wifhin Half-a-MUe of the BHton Ferry BaOwaf/ SiatUm, 
and overlooking the Bay of Swansea, 



MZ88 KZSNWAY 

Beceives a few Young Ladies as Papils, who pursue their studies 
under her own superintendence, assisted by her Sisters. 

The Terms are, — ^For Board and English Education, including 
Use of the Globes, for Ladies above the age of Twelve Years, 

85 Guineas per annum, under that age, 30 Guineas. 
Extra for Music, Singing, Bandng, Drawing, French, Italian 

German, (fee. May be known on application. 

Mrs. Eenway superintends the domestic arrangements of the 

family. 

THOMAS THOMAS, 

AUCTIONEER, APPRAISEE, PEINTEE, 

JAMES-STREET, NEATH. 

Sales by Auction, Valnatioxis, ftc., strictly conducted 
and all Accounts immediately settled. 

UNEXCEPTIONABLE REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN. 

The Printing Business carried on in all its hranches, and exe- 
cuted from New and Elegant Types in the first style. 
Railway, Commercial, Literary, and General Printing on the 
Lowest Terms. 

Agent to tlie West of England Fire and Life Insurance Office, 
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READING FOR RAILWAYS. 

IRerallertintiH anil MMtn 

OF 

EDWARD WILLIAMS, 

THE 

BABD OF GLAMORGAN, 

OB, 

lOLO MORGANWG, B.B.D., 

WITH AN APPENDIX, 

Containing mneh IntereBting Katter for the cnxioiui 
Bnqriirer. 

BY E. WARING, ESQ. 

PRICE 68. 
ZSLEOANTLY BOUND ZN CLOTBy 

WITH 



LONDON: GILPIN. 
SOLD BY W. HIBBEBT AND A. HAYMAN, NEATH. 
hVD ALL B00K8ELLEBS, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

SECOND EDITION, 

Price 2s, (Post Free, 2s, ^,), with beautifuUy Lithographed 
Emblematical Title, a 

NEW NATIONAL SONG, 

THE 

WANDEEEE'S EETUEN TO CAMBEIA, 
WRnm MB COMPOSED BY T. TNOUS. 

The Pianoforte aeoompaDlment by Mr. J. Old, H.ILA., respeotfoUy dedicated 

(by permission) to Miss Jane WlUiams, of Aberpergwm, and sung ^th 

unbounded applaose by " The Sappho," Miss Louisa Tinning, 

"The Welsh Nightingale," Miss E. L. WilUams, and 

Miss Yaughan at their popular Concerts. 

Published by the Author, and Sold by A. Hayman, Chemist and 

Stationer, New-street, Neath ; also may be had of all respectable 

Book ai^d Musicsellers in the Principality, or forwarded to any 

address on receipt of 28 postage stamps* 



'* We congratulate our townsman, Mr. Thomas, of Neath, on 
the success which has attended his efforts in embodying in 
music the sentiments of the Cymro on his return to * bin wlad 
nn genedigaeth.' We have no doubt of its becoming a favourite, 
more particularly with our fair countrywomen, as the style of 
the composition eminently fits it for the drawing-room and the 
domestic circle. We expect that the merits of this piece of 
musical composition will obtain for it a run which will compel 
Mr. Thomas to have recourse to a second edition." — Swansea and 
Glamorgan Herald, 

*' The song is dedicated to that accomplished lover and dis- 
tinguished promoter of Welsh melodies. Miss Jane Williams, of 
Aberpex^gwm, and is a composition worthy to be ranked amongst 
the popular class. The melody is sweet and simple — character- 
istic of our Cambrian productions, and well deserving the favour 
of our fair countrywomen. — TVk? Cambrian, 
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HENRY BULLIN, 
CLOCK AND WATCH ItAEEB, JEWELLEB, ftc., 

NEW MARKET STREET, NEATH. 



An elegant assortment of (rold and Silver Watches, fashionable 

Jewellery, Electro Plate Goods, dke., always in stock. 

Every description of Watch and Clock carefully repaired, cleaned, 

and timed. Wedding Bings. 

WOOLLACOTT, BROTHERS, 
SWANSEA filOBK IRON AND BBASS FOUNDRY, 

STSAND, SWANSEA, 

Manufaetnzers of Steam Engines, Boilers, Thrashing Machines, 
Chaff Cutters, Weighing Machines, Iron Bailings, Grates, Stoves, 
Ships' Pomps, Wheels and Palls, Deck and Hawser Pipes, 
Winches, Boggies, Cabonses, Stops, Sheaves, Cogs, Gin Wheels, 
Brass Pintles, &e,, and every description of Castings for Bail- 
way Construction, Coal, Iron, and Copper Works. 
Iron asul Brass Catiings of every description. Smiths' Work tn 
ail its branches, 

C. HUTCHINSON, 
Goldsmith, Jeweller, and Silvenmithy 

WATCHMAKER AND OPTICUN, 

No, 46, Wind-Street^ Swansea. 



DOPLDy HORIZOnAL, PATEHT LEVER^X RNE lENEVA WATCNES 

CAREFULLY REPAIRED AND ADJUSTED, 

SUPERIOB WOBEKEN KEPT TO ATTEND TO THE VABIOUS 

WOBXZNG BBANCHB8. 

AS SlLiIKBASIf A8@(DEinUIBaT W MWXMA&Wi 

GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 

Silver and Plated Goods, Fine Catleiy, Spectacles and 
I^e Glasses, 

Constantly in Stock, which will be found worthy the 
attention of Purchasers. 
11 
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THE NEW TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 

CASTLE'SQVARE, SWANSEA. 



This Establishment is founded for the express purpose of sup- 
plying the inhabitants of Swansea and South Wales generally, 
with Teas, Coffees, and Spices, upon tiie first terms, guarantee- 
ing advantages, both in price and quality, which are rarely met 
with but in the first-rate Establishments of the Metropolis, and 
effecting a saving to the purchaser of fh>m JglO to £S0 per cent, 
on the outlay. The fojlowing is a curtailed list of the leading 
prices for Teas and Coffees, and the recommendations will be 
found faithfully borne out in the test of quality :— Black Teas. 
Strong uaefid JuUrflavowred Congouy 38. 8d. ; recommended, having 
plenty of strength and Jlavour, Finest Congou imported^ Bieh 
Pekoe, Souchong flavour, 4s« ; ^^ Tea combines true esceilenee of 
quality unth extreme moderation of price, and is the leadmg Tea tn 
consumption with all classes, — Assam, Lapsang, and InyperUU Sou* 
chong, 4g, 4cL; 4s. 8d.; an<2 5s.; ^he finest and most deUdousfla- 
voured Teas imported. — Green TeaS. Oood strong siher Uef 
Crunpowder, 4s*; recommended. Fine Gunpowder, strong burnt 
flavour, 5s.; highly recommended. Finest Ghmpowder, true pearl 
leaf^B, ; of the highest qtmlity, very choice rich flavour, pay ticularly 
recommended. — CofEbeS. Good Jamaica and Ceylon, Is. ; a capital 
coffee, very strong. Finest Costa JRica and Jamaica, Ig. 4cL / ^ 
better article cannot be desired. Finest Old Mocha, Is. 8d.; ^ very 
rich and beautiful Coffee. 

Common qualities, lower. — ^Terms, Cash on deliveiy of Goods. 

Notice. — ^All orders for Tea, Coffee, and Spices, amounting to 

£1 and upwards, delivered Carriage Free to any distance witliin 

30 miles of our Establishments. 



MATTHEWS BROTHERS & CO., 

PEOPMETORS, 

Wholesale and Family Tea, Coffee, ft Spice Merdumts. 

£!stablishments at Bristol, Bath, Shepton Mallet, 
Merthyr and Swansea. 

BONDED STORES, KING STREET, BBISTOL. 
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B. PEAB8B, 

HNNEKLLERy STATIOIERy LETTER-PRESSy MB COPPER-PUTE 
PRHITERy 

15, WIND STREET. SWANSEA. 

Has constantly on hand a large Stock of Bibles, Prayer Bo<^, 

Church Services, &c^ in eveiy yariety and style of binding for 

presents. A capital assortment of Children's Books. 

l%e PuhlicaHms of the BeUgum» Tract Society, 

Book Parcels received from London Twice Ss Three tunes a week. 

Agent vor Pukch — Recsivsd fveby Thubsdat MoBNiNa. 
A great variety of Blnstrated Note and Letter Paper of Welsh 
Scenery, Local '^ews, Welsh Costnmes, &c.. Ditto Colonred and 

on Cards, Sic. 
Black's Tourist's Guide to Wales, & Cliffe's Book of South Wales. 
Ledgers, Journals, Bay Books, and all kinds of Account Books 
Buled, Printed, and Bound to any Pattern, on the shortest notice. 

Printing of every kind wUh Neatness and Dispatch, 

The " TIMES" and other London morning Papers, supplied on 

the afternoon of the same day by Exress Train. 

Pearse's South Wales Railway and Steam Packet Guide 
PRICE ONE PENNY, 

is published the 1st of every month, and contains the latest 
alterations of all the Bailways in South Wales and to London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Derby, Exeter, Plymouth, 
&o., and Steam Packets to and from every port in South Wales* 



PATENT 6UTTA PERCHA ^ 



G. HAMLYN GALE, 

MannjEEUstnrer of and Wholesale Dealer 
in eveiy description of Article in these 

UNIVERSALLY APPLICABLE AND 

ORNAAKSNTAX. MATEBZALS, 

40, WIND-STREET, 
SWANSEA, 



VUL6MIIZED AND OTHER INDIA RUBBER. 
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^mmn anil flamnrgan 'Bm% 

MO SOVIH WHIS FREE PRESS, 

{A CounUf Newtpofer^) 

PuUished at Swansea early every Wednesday momiiig. 
Price id., or is. id. per quarter. 



The Swansea and Glamorgan Herald is the onh/ Mtd^week Journal 
in the Principality, and has a very extensive ciroulation, not only 
throughout the important, populous, and wealthy County of Gla- 
morgan, hut also in Carmarthenshire, Breoonshire, and South 
Wales generally. The politics of the Herald areliheral; its 
principles, independent and impartial. The Latest Seports of 
Local Occurrences are at all times furnished in its columns, 
which also contain Original Political Articles, and an ample 
summary of the Foreign and Home News of the Week— Agricul- 
tural Intelligence — ^London and Country Maricets, &o, &e^ up to 
' the latest period. 



To Advertisers the Swansea and Glamorgan Herald ofiers con- 
siderahle advantages. The importanoe of the Mining and Ma- 
nufacturing district throughout which it circulates, renders it a 
highly desirahle medium for puhlic announcements of eveiy 
description. 



}g* AU Orders^ Advertisements^ or other Communication$^ skoudd he 
addressed to the Publisher, at the Office, Castie-square, 8wan$ea^ 
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9. 9A^0M» 

CHINA AND GLASS SHOW EOOMS, 

AND GENERAL 

FUBNISHINa AKD FAKCY BEPOSITOBY, 

3d, Gabtli-btbbbt, Swjlsibea, and Babkoazb, Cabmabshsk. 

An Inspection of this Stock is particularly solicited, consisting 
as it does of one of the largest and best selected in South Wales. 



JAMES WILLIAMS, 
Proprietor of tbe 'DEFIANCE' OnmilnueB, 

B^s to annonnce, that his New and Elegant 

OMNIBUS, 

BUILT EXPBE8SLY FOB THE MUXBLES TBAFFIC, 

Starts from the South Wales Bailway Station on the anival of 
the Express Train from London, calling at the Bush Inn, High- 
street, and the Heathfield Inn, Oxford-street. 

Betuming from the Mermaid Hotel, Mumbles, at 7 o'clock in 
the eyening. 

The other Omnibuses of James Williams run as usual from the 
Bush Inn, Cameron Arms, Castle, Mackworth Arms, and Cam- 
brian Hotels, and Hope and Anchor and Heathfield Inns, to 
the Ship and Castie, and Mermaid Inns, Mumbles, and back 
Four times a day. 

James Williams, grateful for the large amount of public patron- 
age with which he has been favoured, begs to observe, that his 
Omnibuses will continue to be horsed and equipped in that 
superior style which has hitherto given such universal satisfac- 
tion. 
15 
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WEST OF ENGLAND 

LIFE AND FIRE 

Established at Exeter, 1807. 



Oflaoe for the Metropolis, 20, Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

EMPOWERED BT ACT OF FABLIAMEITr. 

CAPITAL, £600,000. 

TRUSTEES. 



Right Hon. Earl Fortescue. 
Bight Hon. Earl Morley. 
Right Hon. Lord Cliflfbrd. 



Sir T. D. Ackland, Bart., M.P. 
Edward Divett, Esq., M.P. 
Samuel T. Eekewich, Esq. 



LIFE INSURANCES. 

This Company offers to the Puhlic, besides the security of an 
ample paid up Capital, a Bonus of 80 per Cent., or four-fifths of 
the Profits, to the Assured for JglOO and upwards, every succes- 
sive period of Five Years. 
The Share of Profits allotted to each Policy may be added to the 
sum insured, and payable at the death of the Life, — or its pre- 
sent valu6 in cash may be received, — or an equivalent reduction 
of the future Annual Premium obtained ; at the option of the 

Assured. 

Assurances may be effected at a lower rate of Premium, without 

a participation of profits. 



J'IRE INSXJRANCES 

Are effected by the Company at the usual Reduced Rates, and 
a moiety of the Profits is distributed every Fifth Year, on Poli- 
cies for JgdOO and upwards. 
The Forms of Proposal, and Prospectuses detailing the other 
advantages of the Company, may be had on application to the 
Chief Office, or to either of the Company's Agents. 

CHARLES LEWIS, Secretary. 

Agent, Mr. Thos. Thomas, Neath. 

Applications for Agencies, in Towns not at present represented, 
to be made to the Secretary. 
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DELINEATIONS 

OP 

ANTIQUITIES 

IN 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 



BY BGBEKT MOXHAM, 

ArehttMt, A8800. Inst 0^ 



It is intended to publish under the above title, a serial Work 
containing Illustrations of Tarious Bexains of Ancismt Abt, 
Castellated, Ecclesiastical, and Monxtkental, still existing 
in this County; including Castles, Abbeys, such of our ancient 
CoxTMTBT Chtbches as are possessed of Architectural Merit, 
with their various details and peculiarities, and their Intebiob 
Monuments ; and lastly, the Ancient and Medubval Inscribed 
or ScuLPTUBED Stones and Ceosses. 

"With a view to ensure accuracy in the forthcoming Illustrations, 
the Photographic Art will be employed on all such subjects as 
are suited to its processes. 

Although chiefly a Work of Antiquarian Interest, the Author 
hopes at the same time, — ^by preserving the Artistic charac- 
ter of the subjects (many of them eminentiy picturesque in 
themselves) to render it equally suitable to the library or draw- 
ing-room ; and as the undertaking wiU necessarily involve lum 
in considerable expense and careM labour, he trusts to the kind 
support of the public, to enable him, by means of a well-filled 
subscription list, to carry out his intentions. 

The Work will be published in quarto parts, at a price not ex- 
ceeding five shillings each, and each part will contain several 
Illustrations (four or more) in the first style of lithography. 

Neath, Glamorganshire, August, 1852. 
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